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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The depression in some kinds of business is severe, and a very 
uncomfortable feeling prevails concerning the future. For a year, 
at least, no profits have been made by many manufacturers, divi- 
dends have been passed, and they are anxiously peering into the 
future, hoping to see signs of a more prosperous day. It is worth 
while to analyze some of the more prominent causes of the exist- 
ing depression, because we think that such an investigation will 
clearly show in what direction men must turn for relief. 

In the first place it may be noted that Wall Street was the first 
place to feel the symptoms of depression. Stocks began to fall, 
and all efforts to buoy them up have proved fruitless. At first it 
was believed that the decline was temporary, and no serious uneasi- 
ness prevailed. But they sagged more and more, and the outside 
public manifested less and less inclination to buy. All efforts to 
induce them to come into the market and take the load off the 
shoulders of those who were carrying them were abortive. 

What were the causes of this unwillingness to buy? Of course, 
the cheap and ready answer usually given is, the outside public do 
not like to operate to make money by selling short, expecting a 
decline; they prefer a bull market, where the prospects of making 
are stronger and better understood. But this is really no answer 
at all; the question is, why have the stocks declined? what has 
happened to turn the tide? 
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Two answers may be given. The first is, that after stocks began 
to fall the outside public continued to buy to some extent, expect- 
that a rise in prices would occur. In many cases they doubtless 
repeated their purchases until they had no more money to spend, 
and then they were obliged to stop. Many of the failures which 
have occurred in the mercantile world during the last nine months 
furnish sad proof that speculation has not been confined to the deni- 
zens Of Wall Street. The mercantile community have been badly in- 
fected with the speculative craze. It has been the cause of many 
failures. It is said that sometimes they have been led to speculate 
hoping to retrieve the losses sustained in their business; but, in- 
stead of increasing their capital have impaired it still more, and 
thus been dragged down into bankruptcy more quickly. When the 
bottom was reached of course speculation was at an end. 

But the prime reason why stocks have fallen is a very different 
one. It is the loss of confidence in railroad managers. It would be 
unjust to say that all the railroads in the United States are managed 
in a selfish and dishonest manner. On the other hand, many of 
them are managed with great ability and honesty. But several of 
the most important lines are managed very differently, and the ex- 
posure in part of the ways of these managers has seriously impaired 
the entire list of railroad property. The rain falls alike on the just 
and the unjust, and both classes suffer or rejoice from the same 
cause. Thus it is with respect to railroad property. If the shares of 
the solid concerns advance generally, the shares of the rotten ones 
advance too, although there is no valid reason why they should. If 
the value of the weak railroads declines, the value of the strong 
ones also generally falls. Long ago the people ought to have 
found out how railroad managers were abusing their trusts for per- 
sonal ends, but they have been very slow to open their eyes. For- 
eign investors were among the first, if not to see, at any rate to act 
on the knowledge they acquired by selling their stocks and diminish- 
ing their purchases. Less moved to buy for speculative purposes 
than for permanent investment, they have acted with more wisdom 
in purchasing than many who live here. Several months ago the 
London 77zmes pointed out three glaring evils in the management of 
American railroad corporations. First, their management was con- 
ducted with too much secrecy, and their periodic statements to 
stockholders were not sufficiently explicit, but appeared to be fre- 
quently designed to conceal facts vital to the condition of the cor- 
poration ; second, the stockholders were so scattered that they could 
not, except under special pressure, be brought to exert any influence 
or check wpon the management; and third, the management, in 
the absence of control from the proprietary interest, were liable to 
and did commit corporations to injurious policies, and even bring 
ruin upon their property. 
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Last autumn a fresh illustration was furnished of the way rail- 
roads are managed for the personal benefit of the managers, when 
the policy of cutting rates between several of the Chicago and 
Northwestern railroads was declared, and for a long time continued. 
It was well understood that the managers could stop this war at 
any time they chose, but it was for their interest to declare it and 
to continue it for a certain time. When they were ready to stop it, 
the only step necessary was for a mere handful of men to meet 
during an evening and determine to make new rates. The ad- 
justment was easily made. 

An illustration of a different kind, showing how completely the 
railroads are under the control of their managers, was the traffic 
contract between the Canada Southern railroad and the Michigan 
Central near the close of last year. It was drawn by the two com- 
panies, and the laws of Canada required that it should be submitted 
to the shareholders for their approval. A meeting was therefore duly 
called for that purpose. The stockholders were asked for proxies 
that might be voted to approve an agreement entered into between 
the two companies, but no intimation whatever of the terms of 
the agreement was given to the stockholder whose proxy was 
sought. Nevertheless so accustomed are American shareholders to 
this summary way of treating their interests that they very gen- 
erally forwarded their proxies without asking any questions, though 
a few of them mildly intimated that they would like to know 
something about the agreement before voting in davor of it. The 
Railroad Gazette, in discussing this proceeding, remarked that 
“nothing could better illustrate the little influence that shareholders 
have in our American railroad companies than the practical exe- 
cution of this important contract, which entirely revolutionizes the 
position of one of these companies and greatly affects the other, 
not only without consulting the stockholders of either company, 
but even without making known to them the terms of the con- 
tract; and nothing could better show how completely shareholders 
have become accustomed to being so ignored than the fact that 
they take this as a matter of course.” 

Many illustrations might be given to show how railroad mana- 
gers have abused their trusts for personal ends. Stock-jobbing and 
railroad management do’ not blend well, and yet the two kinds of 
business for several years have been mingled in a most extraordi- 
nary manner. Within ten or fifteen years huge fortunes have been 
acquired by some of these managers. Men who were worth nothing 
then, to-day possess from five to fifteen or twenty millions, which 
they have acquired by taking advantage of their official positions to 
enrich themselves. If they reply, “It is true we are rich, but the 
companies we represent have been faithfully managed,” the answer 
is not correct. Whatever statement they may make concerning 
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their companies, however skillfully they may put figures together, 
whatever representations they may utter concerning the wisdom 
of their leases and other contracts and purchases, and the prospec- 
tive value of their corporate properties, it can be easily shown that 
in every case, without a single exception, in which the seenormous 
fortunes have been made by the railroad managers, the companies 
they represent have been, or certainly will be, the sufferers. It 
is a familiar doctrine of political economy that i. every well- 
considered contract both parties to it are gainers, and doubtless 
this is so; but where, as in the cases mentioned, the gains on one 
side are so enormous, it is absolutely certain that a tremendous loss 
has been incurred on the other. 

A similar disregard for the interest of the corporation, and a simi- 
lar keen eye for personal gain, of late has attended the construc- 
tion of some of our railroads. They have been projected and 
built, not so much to serve a public purpose as to enrich a few. 
Oakes Ames and his associates are not the only “patriotic men” 
who have been engaged in the construction of railroads. There 
have been so many of the same kind that the buyers of bonds 
have become frightened and have gone to the other extreme, 
concluding that it is not safe to buy any kind of railroad property: 

The effect of this manipulation of railroads for private ends is 
now clearly seen. Persons are unwilling to invest either in rail- 
roads already established, or to aid in building others. Conse- 
quently the value, of railroad property falls, railroad construction 
flags, and other kinds of business, dependent on railroads for their 
prosperity, suffer—notably all kinds of iron and _ steel industries. 
The depression in these extends to others, and, by and by, suffer- 
ing in a greater or lesser degree will run through all. 

It must be noted, however, that while railroad mismanagement is 
the prime cause of the business depression, the evil is exaggerated 
in some respects. There is no reason for supposing that all the rail- 
roads have been mismanaged during the last ten years. On the 
other hand, the managers who have abused their trusts are excep- 
tional, and not the greater number. But the effect temporarily is 
to discredit all railroad property. Yet there is no reason for such 
a sweeping judgment. Many of the railroads are earning just as 
much money as they earned two years ago, are just as well man- 
aged as they were then, and are really worth just as much. There 
is no real reason for a decline in the valuation of a vast amount 
of our railroad property. Now, we believe this fact will become 
clear to investors ere long, and, when it does dawn on them, pur- 
chases will be made on a larger scale and the business situation 
will improve. One great need of the hour is to discriminate prop- 
erly between the really good properties and the good-for-nothing 
ones, and to buy and sustain the former and let the latter go down 
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—the sooner the better. Railroads which pay no dividends, and 
are never likely to pay them, should no longer be held up, but 
sunk out of sight. They injure the sound properties in many ways, 
they are a constant menace to them. It may be hard for those 
who own stock in Erie and the like to lose it, but then, when it 
was purchased it was known that the stuff was valueless; it was 
bought for purely speculative purposes, and if the holders of it 
should suffer they are entitled to no sympathy. This weeding out 
process is now likely to be made, and at the same time some of 
the railroad managers who have been so faithless to their trusts 
should be compelled to retire. Stockholders should exercise larger 
powers in the management of their property, and no longer put 
it so completely into the hands of persons whose reputations for 
sacrificing corporate for private ends have become so well known. 

We believe that there will be a wiser discrimination in the. pur- 
chase of railroad securities and of giving aid to new enterprises, 
and that a more active part will be played by stockholders in the 
management of their property. When these things are done, con- 
fidence in its value will be restored, and with its restoration there 
is likely to follow an improvement in all kinds of business. The 
country is rich, there is money for investment, notwithstanding the 
heavy losses which have been sustained, the causes of the existing de- 
pression are not deeply rooted, as we have seen, nor incurable. 
The sooner investors and stockholders begin to exercise greater 
judgment in buying and managing railroad property, the sooner 
will the business of the country be restored to a healthy condition. 
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FAVORABLE BALANCE OF OUR TRADE. 


During the nine months ending March 31, 1883, there was an 
excess of imports over exports of coin and bullion (gold and 
silver) of $213,008, but an excess of exports over imports of 
merchandise (foreign and domestic) of $105,475,632. Combining in 
one statement the movement of coin, bullion and merchandise, the 
excess of exports was $105,262,624, as compared with an excess 
of $50,172,427 during the nine months ended March 31, 1882. 
From what is known of the movement of our foreign trade since 
April 1, and from what is anticipated in respect to it during the 
present month of June, it may be set down as reasonably certain 
that the favorable balance of the exports and imports of 
merchandise during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883, will not 
be less than $130,000,000, and that the exports and imports of 
gold and silver (coined and uncoined) will about balance each 
other. 
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This statement, on the face of it, and without taking any other 
elements into the account, would necessarily imply that foreigners 
have either become our debtors for merchandise sold to them, or 
that they have paid and will pay us $130,000,000 during the year 
by selling to us stocks and bonds which do not figure in Custom- 
house returns. But there are other elements to be taken into the 
account, of which the principal ones are the annual interest and 
dividends upon such of our stocks and bonds as are held abroad, 
the expenditures of American travelers in Europe, the money in 
various forms brought by immigrants into this country, and the 
investments of foreigners in our real .estate. American travelers 
in Europe spend a good deal, including the purchases which they 
make there and contrive to bring back without entering them at 
the Custom House, but they are inconsiderable in numbers compared 
with the foreign immigration, and upon the whole we do not 
believe that the apparent favorable balance of our foreign trade is 
subject to any greater deduction than the amount of annual divi- 
dends paid to the European holders of our stocks and bonds, and 
such a deduction cannot now be more than one-third of 
¢ 130,000,000. There must therefore be a large reduction during 
this year of the aggregate of our securities held by foreigners. 
Many considerations confirm this view. A comparison of the Lon- : 
don and New York prices of such American securities as are the 
subjects of dealings in both places, show that New York is the 
primary market and that its fluctuations are followed in London» 
and they show, furthermore, that New York prices are almost 
always somewhat in advance of London prices, and that thereforé 
New York is buying while London is selling. The rate of in- 
come obtainable by a New York purchaser of American Govern- 
ment bonds is not higher than the rate obtainable by a London 
purchaser of British Government bonds, and this is a proof that 
the rate of interest in the two markets upon securities accepted 
as reliable is not sensibly different. If that is true, or substantially 
true, the natural preference of investors for home over foreign 
securities is tending all the time to induce Englishmen to part 
with their American bonds and stocks at the prices at which they 
are salable here. And this is still more clear in respect to the 
Dutch, French and Germans, whose ordinary rates of interest are 
higher than the London rates. 

We know with certainty that the foreign holding of our Govern- 
ment bonds, which was very large half a dozen years ago, is now 
reduced to a trifling figure. The most of these bonds are now 
registered, and the books at Washington disclose very little foreign 
ownership. The same causes must have operated to transfer 
American railroad bonds, except such as have not been salable 
here, from the other side of the Atlantic to this. And in addi- 
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tion to the operation of these causes there has been, in respect 
to railroad stocks, the additional fact that the sudden and great 
fluctuations in our markets of the prices of those stocks, has 
created an impression among foreign investors that their values 
are not reliable. All the European financial journals affirm that 
this impression has been gaining strength abroad, and especially 
during the past two years. This has not prevented dealings in 
our stocks, in a gambling way, by operators in London, and may 
have even increased that class of dealings. But betting in Europe 
upon the fluctuations of Wall-Street prices, is a very different 
thing from European investing of money here. 

The average European investor cannot be so dull as not to see, 
that with the great abundance of capital existing in the United 
States, now undoubtedly the richest country in the world, and with 
the low rates of interest and high prices of all acceptable securities 
which now prevail here, he ought to be on his guard against the 
American bonds and stocks which are sent across the Atlantic 
for sale. The general fact must be subject, of course, to excep- 
tions, that they would not be sent abroad if they commanded 
confidence at home, and this fact is so patent upon the face of 
the case, that the great majority of Europeans cannot overlook it. 

A good many of the American bonds and stocks held abroad are 
nothing but the accumulated wrecks and worthless residuum of long 
years of speculation. It is quite certain that they will remain where 
they are, and it is best for us that they should. But the steady 
return home of such of our bonds and stocks as possess real 
value is desirable in all its aspects and results. This country has out- 
grown the condition of being an exploiting ground for foreign capi- 
tal. Absentee bondholders produce precisely the same economical 
mischiefs as absentee landlords. Every million of bonds, returned 
from Europe increases our agricultural exports to that continent by 
exactly an equal amount. The Europeans could not buy of us so 
much as they do, if they did not pay in part by re-selling our se- 
curities. The idea that they can pay us in gold is a pure chimera, 
and even if it was possible for us to drain away their gold it is the 
last thing which we ought to desire. They are suffering severely 
already from a constriction of money and falling prices, and we have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by further reducing prices in 
what is the chief market for our exports, and especially for our 
agricultural exports. Our own mines of gold and silver produce 
more annually than we can possibly retain as an annual addition to 
our currency. However large a volume of money we may wish to 
have, or however high we may wish to have our prices go, we 
must be content with what we can get and hold, and nothing is 
more certain than that, do what we will and wish what we may, 
our volume of money and our general scale of prices must bear a 
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certain relation to the volume of money and scale of prices existing 
in other parts of the commercial world. 

The statements which are published from time to time, that for- 
eigners are buying more of our securities than they are selling to 
us, arise partly from the mistakes of individual dealers, who may 
be themselves sending abroad more securities than they receive from 
abroad, and who confound their own particular transactions with the 
transactions of the whole country. But it is evidently the opinion 
of some persons that the prices of securities in our own market 
may be made higher and more buoyant by creating the belief that 
foreigners are purchasing. But it is a much better basis for a ris- 
ing and solid stock-market, that there is wealth enough at home to 
hold all our stocks where the confidence in them is intelligent and 
well-informed, and where there is no danger of absurd panics, to 
which the foreign holding of them is necessarily subject. 





7 


BANK NOTES—THE NATIONAL REVENUE. 


During the year ending March 31, 1883, the net circulation of 
National notes, that is to say, the gross amount outstanding, less the 
deposits of lawful money for the redemption of the circulation of 
failed, liquidating and reducing banks, was diminished by the sum 
of $11,310,941. 

During the month of April, 1883, the deposits of lawful money 
were reduced $569,919, while the gross amount of outstanding notes 
was reduced only $516,214, so that the net circulation of the banks 
increased $ 53,705. ee 

During the six months ending May 1, 1883, twenty-three banks, 
with a capital of $3,836,000 have gone into voluntary liquidation, but 
132 new banks, with a capital of $14,958,500, have been organized. 
Of the new banks there are seventy in the Western States, with a 
capital of $9,680,000, and eight in the Pacific States with a capital 
of $510,000. 

There is naturally some sensitiveness as to the possibility of a 
sensible contraction of the volume of ,bank notes in the near future, 
but we are more than ever convinced that the Comptroller of the 
Currency is right in maintaining that there is no occasion for ap- 
prehensions of that kind. The principal cause of an increase of 
bank notes, which is the organization of new banks, is likely to con- 
tinue to be active and effective, while the principal cause of the 
decrease of bank notes, which is the calling of bonds by the Gov- 
ernment, will certainly be less for a year to come than for the 
past year. Indeed, it is really probable that there will be substan- 
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tially no surplus revenue during the next fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, 1883, and consequently no calls for bonds during that year. 

The great outgo from the Treasury is for the payment of pen- 
sions. Looking merely to the facts that the appropriation for 
pensions for the current fiscal year was $100,000,000, while it was 
only $86,000,000 for the next fiscal year, some persons have jumped 
hastily to the conclusion that the pension expenditures are to be 
on a decreasing scale. But, in fact, it is not the amount of ap- 
propriations which control pension expenditures, but it is the 
expenditures which control the amount which will be appropriated. 
The expenditures are controlled by the laws under which pensions 
are granted, and by the strength and efficiency of the clerical 
force in the pension bureau by which those laws are administered. 
The estimate by that bureau of expenditure for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1883, was (omitting fractions) $ 101,000,000, and that 
estimate was made before the passage of the act increasing the rates 
of pension in certain cases of severe wounds. Congress appropriated 
only $86,000,000, but that was because the Commissioner of Pensions 
reported that he would have left over unexpended of the appropri- 
ations for this year certainly $15,000,000. But the appearance now © 
is that he will have left over more than $15,000,000. To May 1, he 
had expended only $54,000,000, and if he is able to spend in May 
and June at the rate of $10,000,000 monthly, which is what he ex- 
pects, his expenditures for the year will have reached only $74,000,- 
ooo, and instead of having $15,000,000 to carry over to next year, 
he will have $26,000,000. In that case, the appropriations available 
for next year will be $112,000,000. If more is needed, Congress 
will be in session again next December and will appropriate more. 
It is certain that the existing pension laws will not be altered, 
except possibly in the direction of making them more liberal. 
The pension bureau will have all the money it can spend, and if 
that is $10,000,000 monthly, it will be $ 120,000,000 for next year. 
There are applications enough, certain to be allowed in the end, to 
swallow up a good deal more than that. It is only a question of 
the power of the force in the bureau to adjudicate upon the cases. 
Some thousands of new clerks were given to it last fall, and they 
seem now to be well organized and in good working order, and 
the increase of expenditures next year as compared with this will 
be from $30,000,000 to $45,000,000, © 

In no part of the public service is there likely to be any reduc- 
tion of expenditure next year as compared with this, except of 
(say ) $4,500,000 in the interest on the National debt, and of (say) 
$8,000,000 on rivers and harbors. It is true that $18,000,000 was 
appropriated for rivers and harbors for this year and nothing for 
next, but in this case, as in respect to pensions, the appropriations 
are one thing and expenditures are another. Of the $18,000,000 ap- 
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propriated and subject to being expended this year, at least $ 5,000,000 
will go over to be expended next year. 

To offset whatever may be saved in the National interest account 
and in respect of rivers and harbors, there will be next year 
$ 10,000,000 paid out of the Treasury for Alabama claims, and heavy 
new expenditures in the navy on monitors and steel cruisers, under 
the policy of constructing a new navy, which may be relied upon 
to swallow up any number of hundreds of millions if we persevere 
in it. 

Mr. Morrill, the Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
who had more to do with the tax reduction law passed during 
the last session of Congress than anybody else, estimated that it 
would diminish the revenue $72,000,000. To that is to be added 
several millions of loss of Post Office revenue, from the law lower- 
ing letter postage and increasing the salaries of postmasters. 

On the whole, the probabilities are that the surplus revenue of 
the next fiscal year will be small, if it is anything, and that, at 
any rate the banks will not be disturbed in their holding of bonds, 
to any extent which they cannot make good without purchases 
of other bonds so large as to raise the prices of bonds against 
themselves. 


} 





SAVINGS-BANK INVESTMENTS. 


This subject was discussed by the New York Legislature at the 
last session and the outcome of the discussion was a new law widen- 
ing the field for investments. Within fifteen years the Savings 
banks of New York have invested large sums unwisely, resulting 
in heavy losses. In 1875 a law was enacted which abridged the 
power of the directors of these institutions in making investments. 
It is maintained that this law has borne good fruit, and that at 
no time within twenty years have the Savings banks of the State 
been so free from securities of doubtful value as they are to-day. 

The question is one of great importance, and is surrounded with 
many difficulties. No doubt the law of 1875 was wise in restricting 
Savings-bank investments, and in repealing special charters by which 
these institutions were permitted to invest in “good securities.” 
Such power is too general to confide to the directors of institutions 
of this character. Experience has shown that not infrequently they 
commit mistakes where they are permitted to rely wholly on their 
own judgment. Besides, if they invest wisely, and handsome profits 
accrue, they receive the thanks of no one; while, if their investments 
turn out poorly, they are sure to receive condemnation from al- 
most every quarter, no matter how good may have been their inten- 
tions. 
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The same reason applies to withholding such power from the 
superintendent of the Savings banks. It is a most dangerous power 
to put in his hands. It is a power which he may be strongly 
tempted to abuse. He might ruin a Savings bank before the fact 
was known. By conniving with the managers it might be utterly 
wrecked. There would be no check anywhere to prevent their do- 
ing this. 

It is far better, therefore, for the State to prescribe the list of se- 
curities which these institutions may purchase. Protection to direc- 
tors is then complete, so long as they obey the law; if any invest- 
ment turn out badly, the State, and not the directors, is to be 
blamed. Their responsibility is lessened; so, too, is the work of 
the Savings-bank superintendent, for it is easy to examine the se- 
curities and thus determine whether the directors are obeying or 
evading the law. 

One effect of extending the list of securities is to reduce the 
value of those now held by the Savings banks, and to appreciate 
the value of those added to the list. This point is well worth 
their consideration. One reason why the Government bonds sell at 
so high a premium is the demand for them by these institutions. 
The same is true of other choice securities; many of them have 
been bought at high rates. But if the banks should be granted the 
privilege to invest far more widely, undoubtedly the value of Gov- 
ernments and other securities now held by them would decline. 
The question arises, can they afford to suffer by such a deprecia- 
tion? It is true they would be able to buy other securities at 
more favorable rates, and what they would lose in one direction 
perhaps would be made up in another. It is probably true that the 
securities now owned by them have been purchased with the view 
of holding until they are paid, and hence the premium is not a 
matter of great moment, but it is on future purchases. The banks 
are deeply interested in buying at the best possible rates. If, 
therefore, the list can be safely extended they will be enabled to 
buy more advantageously than they can so long as they are con- 
fined within their present narrow limit. 

What safeguards, then, shall be adopted in the purchase of se- 
curities by the Savings banks? The New York Legisiature has 
proposed to allow them to buy bonds of any dividend-paying rail- 
road; but this is opening the door too widely. As is well known, 
many of the recent railroads have been buiit entirely from bonds. 
The stock is a kind of bonus issued, not representing any money 
paid by its holders. To buy such bonds, therefore, will expose a 
Savings bank to many dangers. We think that at least two limita- 
tions ought to be prescribed: first, that the railroad is finished, and 
has earned and paid dividends regularly for a a certain number of 
years; and, secondly, that its bonds, which a Savings bank might 
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be authorized to take, should not exceed a certain number of dollars 
per mile, or a certain amount of the entire value of the railroad. 
Under such restrictions the bonds of railroads ought to be as safe 
as mortgages on land. Suppose that the law should prescribe that 
the bonds should not exceed twenty thousand dollars per mile on a 
completed road, which had paid .five or more per cent. dividends an- 
nually for at least half a dozen years, would not the security be safe, 
quite as much so as an ordinary mortgage? These suggestions at 
least show the possibility of imposing proper restrictions whereby 
railroad bonds may be safe purchases. If such purchases can be 
devised, it would certainly be good policy to extend the field for 
Savings-bank investments. ; 


{ 
* 





EMIGRATION. 


There have been considerable differences, comparing one year 
with another, in the number of British and Irish returning 
home, after emigrating to foreign countries and to the British 
colonies. This will appear from the following statement of the 
gross emigration in certain. years, and of the net emigration in 
the same years, that is to say, in the excess of those departing 
over those returning: 


Gross Number Net emi- 

Years. emigration. returning. gration. 
1877 ve 95,195 - 63,890 os 31,305 
1878 + 112,902 + 54,904 57,958 
1879 ba 164,274 ve 37,936 v 126, 338 
1880 re 227,542 ie 47,007 = 180,535 
1881 a 243,002 - 52,707 - 190,295 
1882 - - 279,306 4s 50,599 és 228, 767 


As will be seen, the number returning in 1877 was more than 
two-thirds the numbers going, and was nearly half as many in 
1878. 

In 1877 and 1878 the proportion of net British and Irish emi- 
gration received by various regions, were as follows: 





1877. 1878. 1877. 1878. 
United States...... 603 . 20,654 ‘i All other countries. 3,168 . 584 
British N. America. 2,033 . 4,448 _ naveneuue 
Australasia........ 25,50I . 32,272 » 31,305 . 57,958 
The net emigration in 1881 and 1882 was apportioned as follows: 
1881. 1882 1881. 1882. 
United States...... 146,323 . 153,435 - Australasia........ 16,805 . 31,465 
British N. America. 18,151 . 34,344 ‘i All other countries. 9,016 . 9,523 


It is evident from a comparison of the foregoing figures, that 
the increase and decrease of the net British and Irish emigration 
are affected quite as much by the variations in the prosperity of 
the countries to which the emigrants go, as by the variations in 
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the pressure of the wants and difficulties at home which induces 
them to desire to change their residence. Wages were higher and 
employment was more abundant in Great Britain and Ireland in 
1881 and 1882, when there was a net British and Irish emigration 
of 355,253 to the United States and British North America, than 
in 1877 and 1878 when the net emigration was only 27,738. The 
obvious explanation of the enormous difference in the net emi- 
gration of the two periods, is the prostration of industries in 
America in 1877 and 1878, and the revival of business which 
commenced in the summer of 1879 and continued through 1881 
and 1882. 

The net emigration to Australia varied very little, on a com- 
parison of the years 1877 and 1878 with the years 1881 and 
1882. 7 

According to the statements of the Registrar-General for Ire- 
land, the total number of Irish emigrants from May 1, 1851 (when 
the collection of returns was commenced) to December 31, 1882, 
was 2,804,740, of whom _ 1,493,560 were males and 1,311,180 were 
females. This includes those going to Great Britain to perma- 
nently settle there, of whom in the year 1882, those going to 
England and Wales numbered 4904 and those going to Scotland 
numbered 5672. During the four preceding years, the annual 
average of those going to England and Wales was 3381 and to 
Scotland was 6198. During the thirty-one years and eight months 
covered by the statements of the Irish Registrar-General, the de- 
cline in the population of Ireland was about 1,400,000, or about 
half of the gross emigration. 

The Irish emigration contains a proportion of females, nearly 
one-half, which is far in excess of the proportion of females in 
the emigration of any other people, European or Asiatic. 

The proportion of assésted emigration from Ireland has always 
been large, but until now the assistance has not been given by 
the public authorities, but has come from relatives and friends 
who had already located themselves and prospered in new coun- 
tries. For many years past, the officials in control of the Irish 
poor-houses have been legally empowered to aid the emigration of 
the persons under their charge, but they have not been at all 
inclined to exercise the power. As a rule, the governing classes 
in Ireland, that is to say, the landlords on one side and the 
Catholic clergy and the agitators for Irish independence on the 
other, have been opposed to a diminution of the Irish population. 
They seem to be still opposed to it, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the landlords, who are apt to adopt the views of the British 
Government, which has at last come to the conclusion that it 
will not expend money upon public works in Ireland for the pur- 
pose of giving employment to Irish labor, and that the only as- 
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sistance it will render in relieving Irish poverty, except what is 
provided by the Irish poor-laws, shall be in the form of aiding 
Irish emigration by money grants and advances. 

A considerable proportion of the Irish emigration seems likely 
to be directed to the Dominion of Canada for a few years to 
come. The railway companies in the British Northwest have of- 
fered to locate 10,000 families, ur (say) 50,000 people, on certain 
terms. At a meeting in London on the 1gth of March, to con- 
sider the subject of emigration to the British colonies, a letter 
was read from Sir Alexander Galt, Commissioner for Canada, to the 
effect, that while the Government of Canada could not be ex- 
pected to encourage the immigration of habitual paupers, a con- 
siderable number of pauper and destitute children, both boys and 
girls, might annually be absorbed by Canada, and that the Canadian 
authorities would undertake an oversight of such children, and a 
periodical inspection and record of their disposal. 

In the end, of course, the power of Canada to absorb, in the 
sense of permanently retaining, either immigration, or the natural 
increase of its population, will depend upon the wisdom of its 
policy in diversifying and enlarging its home industries. 

The laws of the United States require the officials in charge of 
immigration to examine arriving passengers, and “if they find any 
convict, lunatic, idiot, or any person unable to take care of himself 
or herself without becoming a public charge, they shall report the 
same in writing to the collector of the port, and such persons shall 
not be permitted to land.” Furthermore, “the expense of the return 
of persons not permitted to land shall be borne by the owners of 
the vessels in which they came.” , 

The evidence seems to be that the Irish arriving here with the aid 
of assistance furnished by the British Government do not come with- 
in the prohibition of the United States laws, and that they are prob- 
ably quite as well provided for as the average of the arrivals from 
Ireland within the last thirty years. Of two ship-loads of Irish pas- 
sengers arriving at Boston in April, assisted by the British Govern- 
ment, the Superintendent of the Poor in that city reported officially 
as follows: “All of these people were supplied with tickets to their 
several places of destination, and, in addition thereto, furnished with 
sums of money averaging about £1 sterling to each individual. Five 
hundred and ninety-three were ticketed beyond the State, and all 
claimed to have friends at their various places of destination. 
Their points of embarkation were Moville, Blacksod Bay and Gal- 
way. Their physical condition was fully up to the average standard 
of immigrants.” 

Of the above two ship-loads, and three others subsequently ar- 
riving in the same city, the Boston Advertiser says: “So far as can 
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be ascertained, no person of the five different arrivals of assisted 
passengers reaching this port since April 3d, has become ‘a burden 
to the State, though all have paid the head money of half a dol- 


lar.” 
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THE ITALIAN RESUMPTION. 


The London 7zmes has advices that on the 12th of April, the 
first day of specie resumption in Italy, the demand for metal by 
the holders of Government notes was only 2,650,000 re (equal to 
francs), or about $530,000. This is exclusive of the demand made 
for subsidiary silver, by the holders of the fractional paper money 
below five /zre. 

It appears from a recent decree of King Humbert, that of the 
five-/zre Government notes hitherto in circulation, only notes 
amounting to 105,400,000 /zre are to be cancelled after. redemption, 
while notes amounting to 100,000,000 /re will be, in the language 
of a well-known law of our own Congress, “re-zssued, paid out, 
and kept in circulation.” It also appears from the same decree that 
the permanent circulation of Government notes to the amount of 
340,000,000 /zre, or about $68,000,000, will be divided, as to denom- 
inations of notes, into 100,000,000 /éve in five-/zre notes, and 240,- 
000,000 /@re in ten-/zre notes. This plan, where a paper currency 
is a mixed one of Government and bank notes, of having the 
smaller channels of circulation supplied exclusively by Government 
notes, prevails in Germany, Austria, Canada, and the United States, 
as well as in Italy, and is justified by many reasons. The smaller 
notes are, the less care is taken of them, and the more of them 
are lost or destroyed, and the greater profit of that kind to the 
issuers. There is less danger of mere panics as to the solvency of 
governments, than as to the solvency of banks, and it is natural 
also that all governments should believe their own credit to be 
really more solid than that of banks, although the fact is some- 
times otherwise. 

The Italian resumption law authorized the executive Government 
to exclude silver from being received for customs duties, but the 
royal decree above referred to does not exercise this authority, 
but directs such duties to be received in notes, silver or gold, 
except that not more than 100 “re in subsidiary silver shall be received 
in any one payment. 

The amount of the subsidiary silver is fixed at 170,000,000 /zre 
or about $34,000,000, in two-/re, one-/zre, and one-half-/zre pieces. 

As. the bank-note currency is to be left at its present amount, 
$ 160,000,000, the total paper will be reduced to $228,000,000, after 
the Government notes are reduced by cancellations to $68,000,000. 
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This is a very small supply for a population of 28,000,000. where 
the small channels of circulation are filled with one-dollar and two- 
dollar notes, and only very trifling reserves of the metals can be 
really required to insure constant convertibility into specie. But we 
shall know in due time what the actual policy of the Italian Gov- 
ernment and banks in that particular will be. 

Specie resumption in Italy has been brought about with little or ( 
no co-‘raction of the .volume of money in that country. There has 
been <bsolutely no contraction of it, if the resumption loan, which 
was a little greater than the proposed cancellation of Government 
notes, was all taken and is still held in other countries. Nothing 
has ha>pened on that supposition, except that for a certain amount 
of Italian paper, there has been substituted an equal amount of 
metal obtained abroad. Loans, however, entail the disagreeable duty 
of paying interest upon them, and so far as Italy has drained for- 
eign money markets by this operation, it must bear its share of the 
resulting fall of general prices. 

The only full-tender silver coin in the States of the Latin 
Union is the five-franc piece. To whatever extent the number of 
these pieces in Italy has been increased by the coin resumption just 
effected, the number of them in France, Belgium and Switzerland 
has been decreased. No new demand for silver bullion has re- 
sulted from the operation. 

The Rome (April 24) correspondent of the London Zzmes says, 
that the speculators have been encouraged to attempt to work up 
a premium on gold on account of the small quantity of it put into 
circulation, and that the Italian Ministry were considering the ex- 
pediency of throwing larger amounts upon the markets. The natural 
inference from such a statement would be that gold had been used 
sparingly in the coin redemption to that date; but the whole 
thing becomes unintelligible from the subsequent statement in the 
same correspondence, that the speculators were also attempting to 
work up a premium on silver as compared with paper. There 
cannot be a premium on both gold and silver until payment in 
any kind of coin is again suspended in Italy. Coin and paper will 
be at a parity in that country as long as the paper is convertible 
into coin, and gold coins cannot be at a premium over silver coins 
so long as both are received without distinction for taxes, and so 
long as the quantity of silver coins remains as small as it is now. 
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NEW GOLD DISCOVERIES.—A new field of enterprise appears to have been 
discovered in the Transvaal Mining engineers state that it is one of the rich- 
est mining districts in the world, and that extensive gold fields are only waiting 
to be worked. Acting on these reports, which appear to be most reliable, 
several companies have already been started with the object of purchasing these 
valuable tracts of land. 
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THE LONDON CLEARING HOUSE. 


LONDON CLEARING HOUSE—BRITISH TRADE AND 
PRICES. 


The annual statements of the London Banker’s Clearing House, 
cover a year beginning May 1 and ending April 30. The total for 
the year 1882-3 shows a decrease of rather more than three per 
cent., as compared with the year 1881-2. Upon a general view of 
these statements, it appears that the total clearings averaged annually 
six thousand millions sterling during the three years ending April 
30, 1875, but fell to an annual average of five thousand millions 
sterling during the three years ending April 30, 1880. Then came 
the upward rebound, and during the three years ending April 30, 
1883, the total clearings averaged annually nearly six thousand two 
hundred millions sterling. These extraordinary fluctuations strikingly 
illustrate the severity of the depression in commerce and finance 
which commenced in all commercial countries in 1873, and the re- 
covery from which began in the United States in the summer of 
1879, but in England and Europe generally, not until the end of 1879. 

In the accounts of the total clearings in London, separate state- 
ments are made of the clearings on “ stock-exchange account days,” 
on “ consols-settling days,”. and on the “fourth days of the months.” 
The clearings under the last-named head are treated by British 
writers as “the ordinary trade clearances,” and as being a good indi- 
cation of the fluctuations in either the quantity or prices of the 
merchandise dealt in. The clearings on the “fourth days” fell from 
an annual average of 269 millions sterling during the two years end- 
ing April 30, 1874, to an annual average of 215 millions during the 
two years ending April 30, 1880, and then rose to 241 millions during 
the year of revived business and prices ending April 30, 1881. 

In reviewing the trade history of 1880, Mr. R. Giffen, now Secre- 
tary of the British Board of Trade, expressed the opinion that the 
era of buoyancy of prices of commodities then entered upon would 
prove to be permanent, and that the causes of depression had ceased 
to exist. In this country that view was stoutly combatted at the 
time by Weston, who insisted that there had been no essential 
change in the facts which control prices, and that the recovery 
of 1879-80 was nothing more than the reaction which must always 
follow either a marked fall or rise, inasmuch as the causes which 
produce either always have a greater temporary effect than what is 
permanently due tothem. Weston’s opinions were doubtless affected 
somewhat by his well-known fears of the effects of the demoneti- 
zation of silver, which seem to us much exaggerated. 
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The fact of a return within the past two years to a ‘condition 
of falling prices is attracting great attention in Europe and a good 
deal here. There is, as yet, very little agreement of opinion, either 
as to the causes or effects of that condition, or how long it may 
continue, or to what extent it may go. In concluding his recent 
address on this subject before the London Bankers’ Institute, Mr. 
Goschen wisely said: 

“The question is so difficult and complicated, that he would be 
a vain man who should venture to pronounce dogmatic opinions 
about it.” 
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JOHN LAW. 


[CONCLUDED FROM THE MAY NUMBER. |] 


Thus from a gambler he had become the chief minister of 
State. “I have seen him,” says Voltaire, “arrive in the saloons of 
the Palais Royal followed by dukes, lords, marshals of France and 
bishops.” The ,neighboring governments were disquieted by th> 
apparent financial power and strength of France. England desired 
to temporize with Law, who had retained a lively resentment 
against his own country. The English ambassador who had offended 
Law was recalled. The Duke of Orleans had so much confidence 
in his sagacity that he always consulted him on every important 
matter. It should be added, too, that Law had the fullest confidence 
in the permanent success of his system, and while acquiring great 
wealth invested everything in France. Not unduly elated by his 
prosperity he still remained simple and affable. If he showed any 
haughtiness, the nobles, who lavished the most fulsome adulation 
on him, were the sufferers. ‘‘He often took pleasure,” it is said, 
“in seeing how long he could make them dance attendance on 
him for a single favor. To such of his own countrymen as by chance 
visited Paris, and sought an interview with him, he was, on the 
contrary, all politeness and attention.” 

Turning now from Law to the people what do we see? In 
November, 1719, the speculation has reached its height. It is no 
longer confined to professional speculators and creditors of the 
Government. The Rue Quincampoix is frequented by all classes of 
society who cherish the same illusions. Noblemen, famous not less 
for military skill than political ability, are to be seen there; 
churchmen, traders, quiet citizens, servants, who have suddenly 
acquired fortunes, and flushed with the hope of rivalling their 
masters. All the houses in the street have been converted into 
offices by the stock-jobbers; the occupants have given up their 
apartments and the merchants their shops; small houses which 
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formerly were rented for 700 or 800 francs were divided into thirty 
offices and brought 50,000 or 60,000 francs—stock-jobbing made 
itself felt in rents as securities. A cobbler who had converted his 
stall into an office by placing in it some stools, a table and a 
writing-desk, rented it for two hundred francs a day. Some of 
the shops were changed into cafés and restaurants; a portion of 
the Parisians almost transferred their residences to this quarter , 
they came at daybreak, breakfasted there, dined there, and when 
the fever of speculation had subsided passed the remainder of the 
day at card-playing. The Rue Quincampoix was called the Missis- 
sippi. Daily, industrious mechanics and quiet gentlemen abandoned 
their labor or the enjoyment of their comfortable fortune to 
embark on this tempestuous sea. Their number constantly in- 
creased, and in November all were under the fascination of 
this terrible delusion. The shares were now quoted at _ 15,000 
francs, or thirty times their original price. No one stopped to 
inquire what they were really worth, the only question was to 
what height were they likely to go. 

A large number of provincials and foreigners flocked to Paris, 
especially from the more important cities of Europe. Many dared 
not operate for themselves, either through fear or ignorance, and 
they employed brokers to operate for them. These persons organ- 
ized regular swindling companies. They speculated on the rise, but 
oftener on the fluctuations which they had the skill to produce. 
They ranged themselves in a line in the Rue Quincampoix, and 
were ready to act at the first signal. At the sound of a bell in 
the office of a man named Papillon, they offered all at once the 
shares, sold them, and broke the market. At a different signal they 
bought at the lowest price the shares which they had sold at the 
highest and in this way brought about a reaction. Thus they al- 
ways “sold dear and bought cheap.” The fluctuations were so rapid 
and so great that brokers receiving shares to sell not infrequently 
made large sums by retaining them a single day. The story is told 
of a man who falling sick, sent his servant to sell 250 shares at 
8,000 livres apiece. He sold them for 10,000 livres, thus making a 
profit of 500,000 livres, which he retained, and in a short time, by other 
lucky ventures, increased his fortune to 2,000,000. Another story is 
told of a person deputed to sell 200 shares for a person, who con- 
cealed himself for several days during which time the price rose so 
high that he cleared a million livres profit after returning to his 
employer the amount at market value on the day when he was de- 
puted to effect the sale. 

One man, a hump-back, acquired a fortune of 150,000 livres by 
loaning the use of his back as a writing desk to the brokers in the 
Rue Quincampoix. Americans have constructed a great. many kinds 
of writing desks, but we have no patent for one of that kind. The 
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story is well authenticated and may be found in the Memoirs of 
the regent. About this time a plan of Paris was laid before 
the youthful King, Louis XV, who was ten years old, and he 
found fault with it because the Rue Quincampoix was not distin- 
guished from the others by gilding. Ah, yes, only gilding, not gold, 
a truth which Paris was soon to learn. 

By December the shares had risen to the highest point, 18,029 
francs. The business of speculating in them had been thoroughly 
systematized. A commission had been appointed to settle all dis- 
putes summarily. The concourse of speculators constanly increased. 
People rushed to the Rue Quincampoix from every quarter. Credit- 
ors brought the money paid to them by their debtors, proprietors 
the value of their estates, and ladies the money obtained by the 
sale of their diamonds. The Mississippians, as they were called, 
began to abandon themselves to the pleasures and dissipations 
which foften follow the acquisition of sudden wealth. The regent, 
freed from his cares, the nobility believing themselves wealthy, and 
the brokers who possessed immense quantities of paper, indulged 
in every kind of debauchery. The shops in the Rue St. Honoré, 
commonly filled with the richest stuffs, were emptied; cloth of 
gold had become extremely scarce, it was seen in the streets worn 
by all sorts of people. A great number of equipages paraded the 
capital, the streets of St. Martin and St. Denis near the Rue 
Quincampoix were so completely blocked by the carriages of rich 
Mississippians that the merchants complained to the regent that 
they seriously interfered with their trade. 

The fever of speculation infected all classes—none escaped. M. 
de la Motte and the Abbé Terrasson, two of the ablest scholars 
in France, conversing together on the madness of the people, con- 
gratulated themselves that they were not as other men, and 
roundly ridiculed the folly of the votaries of the fickle goddess. 
They were indeed model Pharisees. Now, sad to relate, it so hap- 
pened that these two superior souls who hac braved the storms 
around them and kept their heads serenely in the upper air, met 
ere long face to face in the Rue Quincampoix. No doubt their 
heads began to buzz when they fully comprehended that somebody 
had suddenly taken a swift slide downward. They first tried to 
avoid each other, but finding a collision inevitable, they rallied 
each other and passed on each to do like the rest—make the best 
bargain possible. 

Many amusing stories are told of persons who suddenly acquired 
wealth respecting what they did with it. A footman who had 
gained a fortune bought a fine carriage, but the first day it came 
to the door, instead of stepping into it, he mounted to his old 
rest behind. Another who committed the same mistake, more 
quick witted than the other, pretended that he got up only to see 
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if there was room on the back for two or three more lackeys whom 
he had resolved to hire at once. Mr. Law’s coachman made a 
great fortune and asked to be dismissed from his master’s service. 
It was granted on condition of his getting another as good as 
himself. He therefore brought two coachmen to his master, telling 
him that both were excellent drivers, and desired him to choose one, 
adding that he himself would take the other for his own carriage. 

A rather funny story is told about a certain Mademoiselle de 
Begond, who one evening was at the theatre, and seeing a lady enter 
magnificently dressed and sparkling with diamonds, jogged her 
mother, and said, “I am much mistaken if this fine lady is not Mary 
our cook.” The report spread through the theatre until it reached 
the ears of the fine lady. She went up to Madame de Begond and 
said, “I am indeed Mary your cook; I have made great sums in the 
Rue Quincampoix. I love fine clothes and jewels, and so I have 
bought them. But I have paid for them, and pray what has any 
person in this place to say to this?’ On another occasion, some 
persons seeing a gorgeous figure alight from a splendid equipage, 
inquired what great lady that was. One of the lackeys answered, 
“A woman who has tumbled from a garret into a carriage.” One oj 
these Mississippians soon after making his pile, hastened to a coach- 
maker’s and ordered a carriage to be made of the very finest pattern 
and then went away. The coachmaker ran after him to inquire what 
arms were to be put on the carriage. “Oh, the finest—the finest by 
all means.” Thus the reader will perceive that the person who was 
so Cesirous of having an elegant coach knew all about the matter of 
arms. Another quondam footman was sitting in his carriage when 
the way became impeded by another belonging to an officer. The 
servants of the two quarreled and finally the occupants themselves, 
when the officer drew his sword, whereupon the other shouted out, 
“Brethren of the livery come to my assistance.” One story more 
must suffice. A certain Brignoud, the son of a baker at Toulouse, 
was among the lucky adventurers, and his fancy run in the direction 
of buying a superb service of plate. He purchased all the articles 
exposed for sale in the shop of a goldsmith for 400,000 livres and 
sent them home to his wife with orders to set them out properly 
for supper, to which he had invited many persons of distinction. 
The lady did not understand the business exactly, she accordingly 
arranged them to please her own fancy. When supper was an- 
nounced the guests could not possibly repress their feelings to see 
the soup served in a basin for receiving the offerings at church, 
the sugar in a censer, and chalices holding the place of salt-cellars, 
while most of the other articles were more suited to a toilet than a 
sideboard. : 

An honest old soldier, Marshal Villars, was so vexed over the 
folly which had smitten the people, that he could not refrain, when 
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passing through the Place Vendome one day in his carriage, to stop 
and harangue the people for a full half hour on their “dis- 
gusting avarice.” Hisses and laughter were heard on every side, 
but the old Marshal easily endured this storm, but when, not able 
to subdue him in this manner, they began to try the efficacy of 
brickbats aimed at his head they were more successful. But in the 
end they fared much worse than if brickbats had been thrown at them, 
and then doubtless their avarice proved as disgusting to themselves 
as it had been to the old marshal. 

But this speculative rage led to murder. Says Francis, who 
wrote a history of the Bank of England, assassinations and rob- 
beries were common. But one case of murder blazed up far higher 
than any others. Among the noted men of that day was Count 
Van Horn, brother to a reigning prince, related to half the noble 
families of France, and connected with the Regent Orleans. A 
striking description of him has been given to us. “His face was 
as pale and as beautifully chiseled as that of an antique statue; 
and a pair of singularly wild and brilliant eyes shed over the 
whole what might have seemed preternatural light.” Amid the ex- 
citement of the time Paris was startled by the rumor that a He- 
brew stockbroker had been robbed of property worth 100,000 crowns 
and afterward murdered. The deed was done not in a lonely and 
unfrequented place, but in the broad day, in a crowded house, and 
in the very heart of the city. Who had committed this crime? 
The unfortunate man had been allured to a cabaret, cries were _ 
heard from the interior of the room. The waiter locked the door 
and Count Van Horn was taken almost redhanded. His trial began 
on the tollowing day, and his relatives adopted a plan to save 
him, which throws a curious light on the administration of jus- 
tice at that time. They all assembled at the place of trial, fifty- 
seven of them, men and women, and lined the long corridor which 
led to the court room. As the judges passed through this proud 
array, says Chambers, “they were saluted in a mournful and sup- 
plicatory manner by the highest and noblest of Europe, and passed 
into the hall of trial with their minds strongly impressed, even if 
their hearts were not melted by the imposing scene.” 

The evidence was conclusive and the punishment to be broken 
alive on the wheel was awarded to him. The next step in the way 
of saving him was a petition praying for mercy on the ground of 
insanity signed by cardinals, archbishops, dukes, and marquises, and 
presented to the regent. Many were not sufficiently noble to sign 
the paper and the honor of claiming blood-relationship with the 
murderer was keenly contested. But the regent could not be moved. 
A last resource was to bring the armorial bearings of his mother 
containing the escutcheon of Van Horn, but to those who thus 
sought to move the regent, he replied, “Very well, gentlemen, I 
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will then share the disgrace with you.” So Van Horn perished on 
the wheel after refusing to take a cup of poison offered to him 
by one of his relatives. 

We cannot longer dwell on the crime, madness and unexampled 
folly which sprang from Law’s financial scheme. We must now 
hasten to notice its defects and the result. 

The system itself was by no means an unsound one, but its 
success depended on the manner of its execution. The conversion 
of the State debt was possible, but it must be done deliberately 
to prevent confusion and disorder. Law was hasty and began to 
put ‘his plan into execution before its details were properly matured. 
Without specifying all the weak points in his plan, two or three will 
show how greatly he blundered. He opened subscriptions for the 
shares of the Indian Company before the creditors of the State 
had obtained receipts for their debts, and consequently before their 
securities were in a disposable form, and so others had an advan- 
tage over the State creditors which they at once improved. Then 
Law offered subscriptions at three different times, as if he wished to 
stimulate the eagerness to buy by satisfying it only in smaller sums: 
With such management it is easy to see that the subscriptions 
would be eagerly clutched, and that the movement which ought 
to have been quiet and steady became precipitate and violent. 

A-competent critic says, “the precautions which ought to have 
been taken are obvious. The shares should not have been suffered 
to rise to 5,000 francs, for this permitted the holders of the first 
shares to make an unfair profit at the expense of the creditors of 
the State. The subsequent subscriptions should not have been 
opened before all the receipts had been delivered, so that not one 
of the creditors should have cause to complain. It should have 
been declared also, on the first day, that receipts and State notes 
alone would be received in payment for shares, so that speculators, 
who had none of the public debt, should not have the power of 
taking shares without first purchasing securities from the actual 
creditors of the State. Lastly, in order to give all the creditors an 
Opportunity to subscribe, the right of paying by instalments should 
not have been granted; this would have prevented the 1500 million 
of stock being taken up with 150,000,000 of capital.” 

None of these precautions were taken, and Law, dazzled by the 
success of his plan, instead of trying to keep subscribers within a 
reasonable limit, did everything within his power to stimulate them 
and to feed the fires of speculation. 

It should be added that while the shares of the company rose so 
high the notes of the bank retained the confidence of the people. 
The bank’’still remained separate from the company, and the de- 
mand for its notes became greater as the tides of speculation 
swelled. Large amounts of gold and silver were deposited to pro- 
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cure them, and their value exceeded that of coin by more than 
ten per cent. The bank had more than 640,000,000 in circulation 
at one time. They were not so generally diffused through the 
provinces as they were through Paris. Law wished to make them 
still more desirable in the provinces by permitting the conversion 
of gold and silver into them in the provinces, but forbidding it in 
Paris. A decree to this effect was promulgated the first of Decem- 
ber, 1719. The revenue could be paid only in these notes, and 
creditors were empowered to insist on payment in the same form. 
This edict added to the value of the bank circulation by making it 
more needful than before. 

On the first of December, 1719, the speculation was at its height. 
Some of the stock-jobbers, perhaps wishing to enjoy their fortunes, 
or perhaps wiser than the rest, believed a decline must soon take 
place, sold their shares and bought estates, thus exchanging the 
imaginary wealth for the real thing. They bought splendid houses 
and magnificent domains, and made a conspicuous display of their 
vast fortunes. The more eager they became to purchase the more 
the price of things was advanced. Of course this was to be expect- 
ed. Cloth, which had previously brought from fifteen to eighteen 
francs a yard rose to 125. In a cook-shop, a Mississippian, who 
bid against a nobleman for a fowl, ran the price up to 200 francs: 
It is said that the first blow was struck by the Prince de Conti, 
who sent an enormous amount of paper money to be redeemed. 
Three wagons were required to remove it. Law directed the at- 
tention of the regent to the mischief such conduct must occasion, 
and two-thirds of the specie by despotic decree was ordered to be 
refunded. Others acted more judiciously. One house, famous for 
their funding operations, sent notes quietly and by degrees, and, 
when they had amassed a sufficient quantity of treasure, placed it 
in a cart, covered it with straw and carried it away. Others 
purchased large quantities of jewelry, sent it to England or Bel- 
gium, and soon went thither themselves. It has been asserted that 
500,000 livres in specie left the country. The symptoms of distrust 
increased. There was a constant drain of bullion from the bank, 
and the purchase of real estate and all other forms of visible tang- 
ible property. The shares, of course, were splendid things for specu- 
lation, but not exactly the right kind of property for a permanent in- 
vestment. At the particular time now under consideration the people 
had had three months of the wildest speculation. But the fires 
slowly kindled were to go out suddenly. Law saw with alarm the 
flight of specie from the bank. He sought to arrest it by pre- 
vailing on the regent to issue an ordinance proscribing the use 
of gold and silver as money, and forbidding private individuals to 
keep in their houses more than 500 livres in specie. This odious 
measure caused more than 40,009,000 to be deposited in the bank 
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within a month. But damaged credit could not be restored by 
such means, any more than you can stop the flow of the Hudson 
by throwing into it a shovelful of sand. People sought more 
anxiously from day to day to cash their notes. Various plans were 
devised to sustain the credit of the bank and the shares of the 
company, but we shall briefly refer to only two of them. One was 
the appearance of Law in the Rue Quincampoix in the full costume 
of a minister, surrounded by a full attendance of noblemen. He 
announced that new decrees would be issued whereby the value of 
the shares would be augmented; that their decline had been due to 
accident, and that they would soon rise in value. And they did. 
But he was simply trying jthe electrifying process to a dying body. 
He might prolong its life somewhat, but the death-mark was on it, 
which no human genius could revive. 

Another plan was a general conscription of all the poor wretches in 
Paris, by order of the Government, who were to be sent to Louisiana. 
More than 6,000 of the refuse of the population were impressed, pro- 
vided with clothes and tools, and preparations were made for send- 
ing them to New Orleans, to work there in the gold mines. They 
were paraded day after day through the streets with their pikes and 
shovels, and then sent off in small detachments to be shipped to 
America. Two-thirds never reached their destination, but dis- 
persed themselves over the country, sold their tools for what 
they could get, and returned to their old ways. In less than three 
weeks over half of them were again in Paris. Just imagine what 
a glorious civilization might to-day be existing in Louisiana if this 
off-scouring of Paris had gone there! Of all those who have ever 
emigrated to the New World, probably these were the choicest ! 
But the trick had the desired effect of advancing the stock of the 
company, and many really believed that the new Golconda would 
be opened, which should deluge France with gold and silver. 

But their faith did not last long. Fear struck into the hearts of 
all, and then the decline in the prices of shares and of the value 
of the bank notes was swift. The rush to the bank to obtain a 
redemption of the notes was so great that many were crushed to 
death. The story is told of M. Chiral, principal physician to the 
regent, when on his way to visit a lady patient was informed that 
the price of the shares was falling. He could think of nothing else, 
and while holding his lady’s pulse kept exclaiming, “O, good God! 
it falls, it falls!’ The lady greatly alarmed, cried out that she was 
dying, and did almost expire with fright before the physician could 
assure her that her pulse was all right, and that his excited remarks 
had reference to the condition of the Indian Company. 

_ Notwithstanding the efforts of Law and of the regent to save the 
bank and the company by.the most strenuous measures, the end 


speedily came. No longer was Law a demigod, but the worst of ° 
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men. The eagerness of the people to get hold of him and take his 
life was as great as it had been shortly before to pay him the high- 
est honors they could bestow. His life was not safe, but the regent, 
who still befriended him, confined him in a place unknown to the 
people. The following incident will illustrate the feeling towards 
him. A hackman having a quarrel with a coachman of a private 
Carriage, cried out, “There is Law's carriage.” The crowd rushed on 
the carriage and tore it nearly in pieces as we'l as the coachman and 
his master before the mistake was known. 

Law succeeded in getting away from France as bitterly hated per- 
haps as any man who ever fled from French soil. His gigantic finan- 
cial scheme had come to a sudden and terrible close. Never was a 
more brilliant financial scheme laid before a people—never was 
one so badly executed, and so swiftly and disastrously terminated. 
Though more than a century and a half has passed since that day, 
the events are so vivid and so impressive that they seem the occur- 
rence of a much more recent time. Wisdom tells us in clearest 
tones, which cannot be mistaken, that this page of French history 
which we have been recently sketching should remain forever open. 
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PITT’S FINANCIAL REFORMS 1784-G2." 


[ CONCLUDED FROM THE MAY NUMBER. | 


An exciting debate arose at first in the lower house on the budget 
itself. Sheridan did not let slip the seemingly favorable opportunity 
of a successful attack upon the minister. The House of Commons 
on the 1oth of July constituted itself a commission of inquiry into 
Pitt’s budget report. Sheridan, Pitt’s usual adversary in financial 
matters, opened the debate with a cutting speech against the entire 
financial system of the ministry. He accused Pitt of having de- 
ceived the nation by concealing the true condition of financial 
affairs and drawing a fanciful picture of them. Sheridan put his 
criticism into the four following propositions : 

(1.) During the last three years the expenditures had exceeded the 
revenue by two million pounds annually, and for the next years also 
a change of this relation was not to be expected; (2.) The cal- 
culations of the commission of investigation of 1786 had proved 
false in all points; (3.) A diminution of the public debt had not 
been accomplished, on the contrary it was greater than ever; ( 4.) 
The present condition of the finances by no means justified any 
hope of a diminution: of the public debt. 

These assertions were as exaggerated as the contrary ones of Pitt. 
They had so much of truth, however, as to give so able a man as 

* From the German of Fritz Kilian in Jahrbuch fiir Gesetegebung, 1882. 
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Sheridan material enough for some well-founded representations. It 
was easy for him to show that the commission of investigation had 
based their calculations on an undue and impracticable diminution 
of the expenditures, a fault censured at the time by the opposition, 
Instead of fourteen million pounds, as estimated by the commission 
of investigation, the expenditures during the last three years had 
averaged over seventeen millions. The artillery, for example, had 
cost annually 600,000 pounds instead of 350,000, as assumed by the 
commission. With reference to the revenue, Sheridan had to ac- 
knowledge at least, that it had kept up to the height estimated 
by the commission. But even supposing that it had amounted 
yearly to fifteen million, pounds, it had still remained two millions 
on the average behind the expenditures. 

Pitt himself could not answer Sheridan’s speech, because he was 
just then prevented from appearing in Parliament by illness. In 
his stead Granville the Secretary of State, who had drawn up the 
report of the commission of 1786, replied. He defended himself 
successfully against the reproach of having deceived the country. 
The estimation of the expenditures had been based upon the ex- 
pectation of peace; new, unforeseen needs had necessitated new 
expenditures, which should cause the House no dissatisfaction, so far 
as they had served to maintain England’s consideration and power. 
It might be well also to wait a few years more before passing final 
judgment on the plan of the commission of investigation in its 
entirety; he did not doubt but that experience would justify all 
their conclusions. 

Since Pitt had entered the Government, his administration had 
never been exposed to so sharp and partly grounded a criticism. The 
great majority of the population, however, did not waver from its 
faith in Pitt. The financial system of the chief minister had suf- 
fered two severe defeats during this session, first by the abolition 
of the shop tax which he had introduced and sought obstinately to 
defend, then by the necessity of two new loans in which Pitt 
saw himself placed, while he had announced that no more loans 
were to be made, but instead the public debt was to be gradually 
extinguished. The vomplaints of the opposition were in part incon- 
testable, and in a country less accustomed to the public discussion 
of National affairs, the assertion might have easily gained currency, 
that the ministerial plan had altogether failed, that other courses 
must be entered upon. Practical as Englishmen are, they understood 
that despite some errors there was really no reason for a change of 
system. The annual surplus of one million pounds announced by 
Pitt had only gbeen obtained during the last three years by budg- 
etary transfers; the ordinary revenue had only balanced with the 
ordinary expenditure. But the revenue, which in 1783 had given but 
twelve and a half million pounds, amounted in 1788 to more than 
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fifteen millions, according to Sheridan’s own admission. Pitt’s new 
measures and the visible growth of prosperity must doubtless soon 
bring up the revenue to sixteen millions. This sum would suffice to 
cover the expenditures, including the amortization. The time was 
therefore near, at which Pitt’s promises, hitherto not entirely fulfilled, 
might be realized. Sheridan could, indeed, say with some truth, 
that the public debt had increased instead of diminished. But in 
justice he should have added, that the new loans were made neces- 
sary for the most part by the debts incurred by former Governments, 
and that they had been occasioned for the remaining smaller portion 
by expenditures actually extraordinary. The result of the violent 
contests was the passage of the budget. 

Then the project of the tobacco tax came under consideration. 
Since it had first become known, there had been a perceptible 
cooling off of the minds, which in the beginning had burst forth 
at one another so vehemently. A closer examination of the question 
had shown all unprejudiced people that the first notes of alarm 
were very much exaggerated. The entire financial condition of the 
country was laid before the population, and the necessity of a fur- 
ther increase of the National income had become generally obvious. 
The hopes of the opposition were wrecked on their defeat in the 
budget question. The tobacco bill was accepted by a large majority 
in the session of July 15, though only after a very heated debate. 

A member of Parliament asked the opposition, in jest, why they 
were making such a noise against the bill, since they appeared to 
have brought themselves to bite into the sour apple with a good 
grace. Fox replied with a bitterness that shows strikingly how 
irresistible Pitt’s influence had become. If he did not contest the 
bill more energetically, it was because he had seen from the begin- 
ning, that it would be impossible in the long run to attack it suc- 
cessfully. The character of the nation had so changed, that it had 
suddenly become enamored of taxes and tax-collectors, and especially 
of the excise, which had ever before been detested by it. Fox con- 
tinued, “I have not come into this House to-day in the hope of 
defeating the bill, but with the intention for once of pouring out my 
whole heart about the excise. And if the tobacco excise ‘should 
bring in one million pounds annually, I would still oppose its in- 
troduction. The probable success of this measure frightens me, 
because I see in it a sign, that our entire commerce will be gradually 
exposed to the excise. But the excise is incompatible with our 
freedom. So far as the excise becomes general, it is over with the 
freedom, the enlightenment, the industry, and the commerce of the 
English nation. Are not the store of the merchant, the shop of the 
artisan just as much their castles, as the abode of the nobleman is 
his? How does it happen, that it is desired to encroach upon this 
inviolable asylum of the citizen? How can they dare to rob those 
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who work of that right to jury justice, which is reserved for idlers? 
As may be seen, no reasons against the bill but doctrinary exag- 
gerations of its assumed consequences and an unlucky allusion to 
the habeas corpus act.” 

We have seen that all these specious reasons were unable to spoil 
the success of the bill. In the House of Lords indeed it encoun- 
tered resistance, all the more sensible to Pitt, as it proceeded from 
a member of the Government itself, Lord Chancellor Thurloe. This 
singular opponent not only intrigued in private against the bill 
brought in by his associates in office, he even went so far as to 
deliver in the upper house a long and violent speech against it, 
in which he called the extension of the excise a monstrous infringe- 
ment of civil freedom. After the House had constituted itself a 
commission of inquiry into the project, he contested pretty nearly 
all its provisions. In this strange campaign against his colleagues 
he was supported by Lord Hawkesbury, the King’s confidant, so 
that the opposition set the report in circulation that George III 
had become tired of his minister and wished to get rid of him 
with the help of Parliament. But this astonishing attack failed also, 
as well as that of the opposition in the lower house. Lord 
Thurloe’s attack was repulsed by other members of the Government, 
the Dukes of Leeds and Richmond, and the unchanged bill was 
accepted. The Lord Chancellor had given reins rather too freely on 
this occasion to his jealousy of the young minister. King and Par- 
liament were very little edified by it. The censorious lord soon 
saw himself forced to go out of the ministry. And after this last 
Opposition had been overcome, Pitt remained full master of the 
situation, a result that did more honor to his country, if possible, 
than to himself. 

This firmness of the public confidence was the more remarkable, as 
the tobacco bill suffered indeed from serious faults. They showed 
themselves immediately on the enforcement of the act. In the 
next session of Parliament (1790) countless petitions and complaints 
poured in again. Sheridan demanded, therefore, the abrogation of 
the law, because it was impracticable. The motion was rejected, 
however. Pitt thought, cleverly enough, of doing away with the 
reasonable grounds of complaint. He made considerable changes in 
his law, which facilitated its operation. At the same time he had to 
go through another disagreeable experience. The Tontine system, 
which he had introduced the year before, failed; there were not 
shareholders enough—the shares depreciated. Pitt requested and re- 
ceived more favorable conditions from Parliament. He thought the 
time had now come to effect the economies in the army decided 
upon by the investigation commission of 1786. A new diplomatic 
incident, however, prevented this. A war threatened to break out 
between England and Spain, on account of the possession of Nootka 
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Sound, at Vancouver’s Island, on the west coast of British America. 
England carried its claims through without recourse to arms, but 
new equipments were unavoidable. The prospect of the normal con- 
dition accepted by the commi'ssion of 1786 seemed to become more 
questionable at a time when it was most surely expected to arrive. 

This circumstance, that might have brought defeat to Pitt, was, 
on the contrary, to bring him the final success. In spite of the 
caustic remarks of the opposition, the settlement of the Nootka 
Sound question, in which Fox and his followers saw a humiliation 
of En~‘and before Spain, was willingly accepted by the great major- 
ity of the population. Pitt made use of this favorable disposition 
toward; him—he was a master in seizing upon the right moment— 
to get rid, once for all, of the deficits accumulated for some years 
past. He estimated the costs of the extraordinary equipments of 
1790 at 3,133,000 pounds, This was, indeed, much, if not too much. 
The equipments of 1787 had been put much lower by Pitt himself. 
Probably he incorporated some arrears also with the account. How- 
ever that may be, he wanted to cover the deficit without a loan, as 
he was anxious to spare the public credit, and the result was ob- 
tained in the following manner: Every quarter of a year the public 
Treasury turned over to the Bank of England the sums necessary 
for paying the interest on the debt. A considerable number of the 
State’s creditors did not claim the money due them, so that every 
year an unexpended item remained of these sums. These surpluses 
already amounted to 660,000 pounds. Pitt proposed to take half a 
million of pounds from this amount to meet pressing expenditures. 
For the rest he was to rely on the floating debt, and to cover the 
interest on this debt and the gradual liquidation of the capital, 
Pitt resorted to a new increase of taxation. 

This time he did not propose the introduction of new, but the 
provisional increase of some existing, taxes—those on sugar, English 
and foreign spirits, malt, &. At the same time he demanded more 
efficient supervision to prevent frauds upon the tax on receipts and 
commercial papers. He had calculated that, in consequence of the 
opening of these new sources of income, the whole debt acknowl- 
edged by him would be covered within four years. These proposi- 
tions were all accepted without change. No new loans were then 
made in the years 1790 and 1791. The constant growth of the rev- 
enue and the continuance of peace enabled Pitt to fill out all the 
gaps of the budget during these two years. The amortization, which 
had hitherto been a fiction, began with the year 1791 to become a 
reality. To bring together the million pounds every year, designed 
by him to extinguish the debt, Pitt had been obliged, in five years, 
to realize five million pounds of extraordinary resources, aside from 
the indemnity of the loyalists and the other arrears, which were 
specially paid. These things were now all settled, and the equilib- 
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rium of the budget, inclusive of the amortization, obtained at last. 
The patience and confidence of the people were on a height with 
Pitt’s resolution and energy; people and minister were now to reap 
the fruit of their labor. 

On the opening of Parliament in January, 1792, the King could an- 
nounce, as the general political condition of Europe promised the 
maintenance of peace, that a diminution of the expenditures for the 
defence of the country was in prospect, and therewith the reduction 
of a part of the existing taxes and an increase of the sinking fund. 
The final and complete success of Pitt’s system was thus confirmed. 
The end striven for, during eight years, with remarkable persever- 
ence had at length been attained. Pitt was met by no contradiction, 
even from the opposition, when, in his speech on opening the de- 
bate on the general financial condition of the country, he noted 
that the National income now indisputably exceeded sixteen million 
pounds, and in this respect the conclusions of the commission of 
investigation of 1786, whose confirmation was so dear to his heart, 
had proved quite correct. They were right, also, with regard to 
the expenditures. With the persistence peculiar to his nation, which 
formed one of the predominant traits of his own character, Pitt 
had endeavored to carry out the financial plan of the commission of 
investigation to the very letter. The expenditures, which the budget 
of 1792 proposed for the so-called state of peace, exceeded the esti- 
mates or the commission by only 350,000 pounds. 

Thus, in eight years, England’s National income had been brought 
up from twelve and a-half to sixteen and a-half million pounds. The 
floating debt proceeding from the American War was extinguished ; 
the loyalists indemnified. For the first time in many years the 
ordinary revenue sufficed to cover the ordinary expenditure, and 
even showed a surplus available for sinking the public debt; the 
amortization had obtained a solid foundation. Pitt stated that a 
further surplus of 400,000 pounds was available for the current year, 
which he wanted to have added to the sinking fund. He pledged 
himself to pay off the rest of the debt for the equipments of 1790 
from the ordinary revenue, and to abolish at once the additional 
taxes imposed for this purpose. Other newly introduced taxes, such 
as the servants, cart, candle taxes, &c., were likewise repealed. In 
case of continued peace he proposed to do away with some others 
every year, and at the same time gradually increase the sinking 
fund. Never, said Pitt, has the general state of Europe justified 
more strongly the hope of a continuation of peace for the next fifteen 
years, at least. He needed just these fifteen years to bring up the 
sinking fund to the highest point foreseen for it. In the year 1808 
the fund should have reached four million pounds of sinking in- 
come. In the very next year, indeed, events were to cause a great 
disappointment, ahd England, in 1792, still hoping for a long peace, 
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soon saw herself drawn for half a generation into the greatest war 
known in history. 

Only one point in this otherwise true picture could excite doubt; 
it was a question whether the new surplus of 400,000 pounds would 
be realized. But of what consequence were 400,000 pounds more or 
less in the face of so much other great progress? If the announced 
surplus should not come true for the current year, it might be 
depended upon for the following year, Pitt’s calculations having 
hitherto always proved to be correct. Beaten at all points the op- 
position clung to this last doubt; Sheridan declared his intention 
of refuting Pitt’s assertion, and demanded the formation of a spe- 
cial commission for this purpose. Finally, however, he gave it up, 
and Pitt’s victory was thus decided forever. 

Unnumbered obstacles of every kind had been overcome before 
this end; many mistakes had been made. An opposition, which 
counted the keenest heads of the England of that day in its ranks: 
Fox, Sheridan, Burke, the ill-will and jealousy of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the declared hostility of the Prince of Wales, the King’s sick- 
ness, two general elections, had obstructed the way and threatened 
more than once to bring the great work to disaster. These were 
the political difficulties only. There were, besides, financial and 
financial-political ones. The public credit was shaken, a lasting de- 
ficit present, making the introduction of new taxes necessary almost 
every year, the extensive smuggling and frauds had to be sup- 
pressed, there were were considerable economies to be effected in 
the army, &c. And yet Pitt’s administration displays none of those 
transformations calculated to dazzle with amazement, with which 
other financiers have sought to heal financial woes and have only 
made them worse. On the contrary, it went on with fearful sobri- 
ety. All results were slowly, arduously obtained, and Pitt’s sole 
secret in his great work was that he understood order, economy, 
and perseverance. 

It would be easy for modern financial science to exercise an ana- 
lytical criticism on Pitt’s financial system. But the pleasure would 
only be too cheap a one. What was necessary to be accomplished 
for that time, Pitt accomplished. Financial systems, too, are the 
children of their time, and Pitt’s administration showed grand prog- 
ress in comparison with the condition he found on taking office. 
To financial systems—and this is the fault of our modern theoreti- 
cal financiers—the measure of individual welfare and individual 
capacity of production may not be applied in too one-sided a way. 
Above all should be considered that the first thing is to have the 
means for the common economy, which is called the State; the 
second question is how to raise them in the most judicious manner 
for the individual. The equilibrium will follow at last. From this 
point of view the old opposition of the direct and indirect taxes 
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loses much of the sharpness that has been developed on the ground 
of individualism. Pitt’s financial system was based almost exclusive- 
ly on indirect taxes, which he used for the welfare of his country, 
as has never been done before nor since. Bold management of 
the Treasury helped him over tie doubts that Adam Smith had 
sunk into even his mind. He showed how the finances, of a great 
country may be reformed, without being led astray by theories how- 
ever good. His contemporary, Necker, who was, at the same time, 
endeavoring to bring the finances of another great country into 
order, showed where the contrary course leads to. 


PAPER ISSUES IN EUROPE—FRANCE. 


Converting francs into dollars at the rate of five to one, the 
circulation of the Bank of France at two dates was divided, in 
respect to the amounts of the different denominations of notes, as 
stated below: 








Amount Amount 
Denomination January 27, January 20; 
of Notes. 1876. 1880. 

ae eee ree $ 6,000 er $ 5,000 
Rs caceten<eoneus 179,101,200 Sis 274,299.400 
Phd iveereecacenes 45,403,500 ne’ 71,698,000 
DD. ceavocecdscesus 145,040 vee 120,360 
We cccccvavcvecece 222,230,420 sans 114,338, 380 
SR LES RE RC 35,704,410 aes 2,075, 160 
Gdedbevesibigasss 296,825 ed 136,615 
Dian in daenannwes 16,205,515 ow 1, 340.540 
Ss cenasssaeeeete< 346,340 Saas 197,450 
Forms out of date.... 89,000 sad 89,000 
WG sitosscweanes $ 499,591,440 sain $ 464,294,875 


Between January, 1876, and January, 1880, the Bank of France 
passed from a state of suspension to coin payments, and while it re- 
duced the amount of its aggregate circulation only seven per cent., it 
made a radical change in the character of it by reducing its notes 
of the denomination of twenty dollars and less, from $274,932,510 to 
$118,177,145. This made room in the channels of circulation for 
$ 156,755,365 of additional coin, and principally gold coin, inasmuch 
as the decrease in the twenty-dollar notes amounted to $ 107,892,040. 
Whether this was the object of the Bank’s change in the character 
of its circulation, or whatever its object, or objects, may have 
been, the fact remains that of its total note issues of $ 464,294,875 
on the 29th of January, 1880, $346,117,730 was in denominations 
above twenty dollars, whereas of its total note issues of $499,591,- 
440 on the 29th of January, 1876, only $224,658,930 was in denom- 
inations above twenty dollars. 
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On the 25th of January, 1883, the circulation of the Bank had 
increased to $579,905,641, of which there were $216,244,680 in 
twenty-dollar notes, and $47,251,490 in ten-dollar notes. As com- 
pared with January, 1880, there was an increase of $115,610,766 in 
the aggregate circulation, of $101,906,300 in the issue of twenty- 
dollar notes, and of $45,176,330 in the issue of ten-dollar notes.* 

In the French Chamber of Deputies at the end of 1880, there 
were discussions upon the then existing facts of a balance of trade 
adverse to France, of a flow of coin out of the country (necessarily 
gold coin, as its silver coin is practically non-exportable), and of the 
new demand for coin believed to be impending from a resumption 
of specie payments by Italy. The French Minister of Finance, M. 
Magnin, stated that the Cabinet had advised the Bank to meet the 
emergency by increasing its issue of notes of and below the denom- 
ination of twenty dollars, and if necessary, by raising its rate of dis- 
count, but to resort in the first instance to the expedient of enlarg- 
ing the circulation of small notes. He referred to the unusual 
abundance of gold in the circulation, and it is evident from the 
policy which he recommended to the Bank, that it was the opinion 
of the Cabinet that no harm would result if some part of this gold 
was exported and its place supplied by paper. 

The ordinary practice of the Bank of France hitherto, in quiet 
and peaceful times, has been to keep its circulation about equal to 
its coin, and as private deposits in it have been very small, its cir- 
culating notes have not much affected the volume of the French 
currency. These notes have been principally of large denominations, 
and the monetary circulation has been mainlv metallic. In January, 
1870, just before the Franco-Prussian war, the circulation and coin 
stood at the same figures of $240,000,000. As a consequence of the 
disasters of that war, the coin fell to a minimum of $79,750,000 in 
February, 1871, while the issue of notes was largely expanded, 
in order to supply the necessities of the Government, and in order 
also to prevent a disastrous contraction of the volume of money 
which would otherwise have resulted from the outflow of coin from 
the country, from the war indemnity demands of Germany and 
other causes. The maximum expansion of the issue of notes was 
reached October 31, 1873, when they amounted to $614,000,000. 

During the two years from October, 1879, when the Bank had 
got back to its ordinary condition of a substantial equality between 
its coin and its circulation, and October, 1881, after enlarging its 
issues of twenty-dollar and ten-dollar notes as requested (which 


* The denominations of the Bank of France notes at the two dates named below were as 
follows : 


January January January January 

26, 1882. 25, 1883. 26, 1882. 25, 1883. 
Above $20.$ 341,963,620 . $305,247,980 .. Below $10... $1,323,485 . 1,161,491 
OR. «0%: - 192,533,040 . 216,244,680 








BO. cccvece 34,043,290 - 47,251,490 .. Total...... $ 570,463,335 -$579,995,641 
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means directed ), by the French Cabinet, the relations of coin to 
circulation was changed as follows: 


Oct. 16, 1879. Oct. 14, 1880. Oct. 13, 1881. 
Rn Sid we $ 413,445,000 cla it $ 370, 765,000 same $ 361,305,000 
Notes....... 434,085,000... 406,135,000... 536,435,000 


The addition to the volume of the money of a country by bank 
notes is the excess of their quantity above the metal held in re- 
serve for their redemption, and in the French case, this excess, 
which was $21,240,000 in October, 1879, rose to $175,130,000 in 
October, 1881. This seems to have been the maximum to which 
the controllers of French finance have as yet inclined to go. On 
the 5th of April, 1883, the coin in the Bank was $ 409,864,558, while 
the circulation was $ 577,225,873, thus making the excess of its cir- 
culation over its coin $167,411,315, or rather less than it was in 
October, 1881. 

It will be a convenient preface to some comments upon the policy 
of bank-note expansion dictated by the French Cabinet, or at any 
rate concerted between the French Cabinet and the French Bank, 
to quote the following British view of it from the London £con- 
omist of December 11, 1880, in which some of the observations of 
the French Finance Minister (M. Magnin), in the Chambers, were 
reported : 

If the exchanges remain or become adverse to France, the Gov- 
ernment may delay raising the rate of discount, but the drain of 
gold will not be found to have been averted; it will even be 
facilitated by increasing the paper circulation. The method pro- 
posed is but a palliation. The only safe course for a Bank to take, 


when it finds that its metallic reserve is being drained away, is 
to raise the rate of discount till the drain ceases. 


Exact accuracy requires it to be stated that no such fact then 
existed, or was threatening, as the draining away of the metallic 
reserve of the Bank of France, but there was in progress a draining 
away, by exportation, from France as a country, of some portion of its 
metallic money. But it is certainly true of either species of drain, 
that it could not be arrested by the Bank except by so reducing 
French prices by raising its rates of discount, or contracting its . 
paper issues, as to turn the balance of trade and the foreign ex- 
changes in favor of France. That method of dealing with a metallic 
drain is the only one known in British practice, and it may be said 
without offence that the British mind, with all its solid and useful 
qualities, has very little flexibility or capacity of adopting new ideas. 
It is nevertheless quite clear that there are at least two other meth- 
ods of dealing with a metallic drain from a country: 

First. To let it run its course until it corrects itself, as it finally 
will, by lowering prices in the country from which the drain is going 
on and raising them elsewhere. 
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Second. To supply by paper issues the place of the metal drained 
away. 

The second method was absolutely forced upon France by the 
memorable disasters of its last war with Germany. Its adoption 
at the end of 1880 was not absolutely forced by the situation, but 
that it was the most expedient course under the circumstances 
was generally believed in France, and, undoubtedly, upon many 
good grounds. By the diminution of $156,755,365 between January, 
1876, and January, 1880, in the issue of bank notes of the de- 
nomination of twenty dollars and less, the circulation of gold 
coins (the coining of silver having been suspended in August: 
1876), must have been increased to the same amount, or very 
nearly, and had become large beyond any former precedent. One 
estimate of the gold in the Bank and in circulation at the end 
of 1878, made by M. Foville, an ex-minister, but upon insufficient 
data and unquestionably very extravagant, approximated $1,000,- 
000,000, which down to that time had been the generally ac- 
cepted estimate of the total gold and full-tender silver coin in 
France in and out of the Bank. According to the prevailing 
French view, the gold in circulation in 1880 was superabundant, 
and the export of some portion of it (to be replaced by bank- 
notes) would do no harm at home, while it would be beneficial 
to French commerce by relieving the gold constriction elsewhere. 
Beaulieu, of Z’Economiste Francaise, was a conspicuous advocate of 
that opinion. 

It was said at the time that the French Cabinet, in preferring 
an expansion of the note circulation of the Bank to a raising of 
its rate of discount, was influenced more or less by the fact that 
the latter method would make the terms of some impending Gov- 
ernment borrowing more onerous. The motives for public policies 
are always various, and are frequently either wholly or partially 
misunderstood. It sometimes happens that very wise policies are 
adopted for very foolish reasons, and it would be unfortunate for 
mankind if their rulers might not make lucky as well as unlucky 
blunders. Whatever may have been the motives influencing the 
French Cabinet and Bank, the excess of French circulating bank 
notes over the coin held in reserve for them increased from 
$21,240,000, October 16, 1879, to $167,411,315, April 5, 1883, thus 
adding $146,171,315, not to the money of France, but to the 
money of all countries whose currency is at the metallic standard, 
inasmuch as the ever active and irresistible tendency to an equi- 
librium of prices between such countries, soon causes an addition 
made to the monetary circulation of any one of them to be 
equally diffused over all of them. This expansion of the French 
circulation came at an opportune moment for the interests of 
the commercial world, which has been suffering a recent decline in 
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the prices of commodities in consequence of the absorption of ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 of coin in the Italian resumption of 
specie payments, and of the general fact that the quantity of gold 
and silver money does not increase farz passu with population 
and exchanges, the gold production being stationary, and the mints 
of the commercial nations being closed against silver, with the 
exception of the trifling annual coinage permitted in this country. 
The French monetary expansion has not prevented the decline 
of prices, but has mitigated the degree of it. 

It is quite plain that the proportion of paper in the circulation 
of France might have been increased much more, without en- 
dangering the preservation of the currency at the metallic stand- 
ard. As a means of monetary relief, paper still remains for France 
an almost untouched resource. Its currency is to-day a greater 
gold and silver mine than has ever yet been discovered in the world 
within historical times, and may be made to yield up its treasure 
without engineers, hoisting apparatus, crushers, smelters, or amalga- 
mation works. Nothing is needed except that the French people 
should “conguer their prejudices” against circulating notes. They 
have made some progress in doing that since 1827, when Blanqui 
Says it was not easy to use such paper outside of Paris. Under 
the pressure of the disastrous results of the Franco-Prussian war, 
their note circulation, although run up to $614,000,000, did not 
in any degree lose favor and acceptability, and it was all the 
while sustained at a parity of value with coin by the fact that 
it did not expand the currency by being an addition to it, but 
was in the main only a substitution for coin which had been ex- 
ported. But however brought about, and in whatever way sus- 
tained in value, the large issue of paper in consequence of the 
disasters of the Prussian war served to accustom the French peo- 
ple to the use of circulating notes, and the effect of that has 
been to make them more acceptable. This is shown by the re- 
monstrances of the Chambers of Commerce in Bordeaux and 
some other French cities against the diminution between 1876 
and 1880 of the twenty-dollar and ten-dollar notes, and the 
manifest favor with which the increase of these notes and of the 
aggregrate circulation of notes since the end of 1880 has been 
received in France. Monetary changes are rarely, if ever, brought 
about in any country by theories, reasonings, and didactic essays, 
but they come as the consequence of political and National 
events, and the utmost which legislative intelligence, or lack of 
intelligence, ordinarily accomplishes, is some modification of the 
effect of such events. Nothing short of a tremendous war would 
have given this country the greenback currency, which is, not- 
withstanding some imperfections, the best paper money it has ever 
had. The pressure of no calamity less than that would ever 
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have weaned us from the measureless folly of permitting pri- 
vate pérsons, associated into banking companies, and not amena- 
ble to the National authority, to periodically unsettle all prices, 
break down all industries, and rob alternately all creditors and 
all debtors by their pestiferous paper issues. If the French shall 
hereafter use relatively less metal and relatively more of the notes 
of the Bank of France, it will not be because any new dogmas of 
political economy and currency can be made to prevail in that 
country by argumentative discussions, but because the Government 
becomes hard pressed in its finances and requires some special 
facilitity for borrowing, or because the fear of revolutionary disor- 
ders forces some new stimulation of industries, or from some similar 
cause and without reference to doctrinal theories. The French 
are habitually slow and conservative in matters of finance, but 
the events of the last decade have prepared the way for the Gov- 
ernment to issue more paper through the Paris Bank, which is 
practically controlled by the Government, and at this distance the 
probability seems considerable that additional issues will be made 
within a few years to come. 

It is possible for France to economize the use of money, so 
as to be able to dispense with some of the metals, even if it 
does not increase the amount of its circulating paper. The system 
of depositing in banks, of payments by checks and of Clearing 
Houses, has as yet received very litthe development in that country 
as compared with England and the United States. The monthly 
clearings of the Clearing-house banks of Paris (the only French 
city in which bank clearings are made to any extent) was only 
$67,539,971 in February, 1883, and $76,165,326 in March, 1883, 
whereas the average monthly clearings during the year 1882 were 
$ 1,278,083,013 in New York, $92,508,708 in Boston, $73,232,780 in 
Philadelphia, and $59,414,138 in Chicago. During the two weeks 
ending April 11, 1883, the weekly clearings of the London banks 
averaged $645,742.500. 

The effect of economizing expedients in the use of money, al- 
though far less than what it is commonly supposed to be, is never- 
theless considerable. Judging from past experience, the progress of 
the extension of these expedients in France is likely to be very 
slow, and it cannot be hastened by any exercise of Government au- 
thority. But that there is so much room there for its extension, is 
one of the facts of the situation which is worthy to be taken into 
account, in view of the actual and threatened constriction of the 
money of the nations keeping their currencies at the metallic stand- 
ard. GEO. M. WESTON. 


New YorK, May, 1883. 
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ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SCOTCH 
BANKING. 


[ CONCLUDED FROM THE MAY NUMBER. ] 


Our average circulation in the hands of the public for the four 
weeks ending 16th December last was very nearly six and one-half 
millions. The wants of the banks for till money, that is, the money 
with which during each day the business is carried on, will vary, 
according to the number of branches of each bank, but judging 
from my own experience, a sum equal to one-and-a-half times the 
circulation is every day in the year held, and used to a greater or 
less extent at the various bank offices. That makes nearly ten mil- 
lions required for till money, which added to the circulation, gives a 
total of above sixteen millions. We hold fully four and one-half 
millions of coin, of which, if the circulation were withdrawn, per- 
haps three millions would be liberated, and therefore falls to 
be deducted from this total,—the balance being upwards of thirteen 
millions. Allowance should further be made for the economy 
which would arise from legal-tencer notes being at once reissuable, 
and deducting two millions on this score, you still have eleven 
millions to be abstracted trom the resources of the banks, at 
present available for lending to their customers, in order to supply 
the tools with which our business is now conducted, and efficiently 
conducted at no expense, except the cost of notes. It would be 
wasting time to point out to a body of bankers what an abstraction 
of more than a tenth part of the whole available resources means as 
regards our borrowing customers. I am very far from saying that 
it would be an unmitigated evil to the banks, for contracted lending 
power means higher rates and less competition in lending; but I do 
say it would involve serious consequences to a large class of 
industrious borrowers, who hitherto have been dealt with on equal 
terms with their richer neighbors. The money market of London is 
always open to wealthy merchants having paper of the first class 
to discount; but, I fear, that the trader with nothing but his local 
bills, good enough in themselves to those who know the people, 
would be looked at askance in the city. 

But beyend this abstraction of resources for till money, many 
branches, opened solely because of the facility which the right 
of issue gives, would of necessity be closed. And it is difficult to 
estimate the extent to which this would curtail the resources of the 
banks. Some one in the committee of 1875 reproached us with 
sweeping the country of its floating money. Probably no greater 
compliment could have been paid to the efficiency of Scottish 
banking. A bank office is to be found in the remotest districts both 
of the country and of the large towns, and a very numerous class of 
small traders, having individually balances of small amount, but 
in the aggregate making a large sum, have been induced to open 
bank accounts, solely because a bank office is at their door. This 
not unimportant part of the resources of the banks no doubt must, 
to a considerable extent, disappear with the withdrawal of such 
branches. 
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I could scarcely avoid discussing this question of issue when it 
came in the way. For my own part I look on the future with 
perfect equanimity as regards the interest of the banks. If the public 
desire a legal-tender issue, of which as yet I have seen no evidence, 
and if they are willing to pay the price, good and well—they will 

robably sooner or later get it, but if they think the price too high, 
it will not be wise to bury their heads in the sand and ignore the 
course of events. 

SECOND: DEPOSIT.—Passing now to our function as_ banks of 
deposit, we are again without any statistical information for a very 
long period. At the commencement the banks were issuing 
establishments, and little else. We have already seen that in 1704 
and 1728 the notes of the Bank of Scotland constituted its only 
liability to the public, and during the first half of last century the 
deposits must have been of very limited amount. I find that 
the- total liabilities of the Royal Bank to the public, including 
notes, amounted in 1730, two years after commencing business, to 
£124,000, in 1750 to £226,000, and in 1760 to £308,000. It was 
about this time that the practice of receiving money. at interest 
was introduced, and many of the private banking companies were 
established, and the deposits must, during the remainder of the last 
century, have increased pacar In the beginning of this century 
the total amount was probably six or seven millions. In 1826 it 
was estimated at twenty to twenty-one millions, and we know that in 
1845 the amount had risen to thirty-three millions. From 1865 we 
have complete statistics. In that year the deposits stood at fifty 
millions, and now they are eighty millions. 

The deposits comprise balances on current accounts and sums 
lodged on interest receipts, which are regarded as of a more 
permanent character. The receipts carry interest, as a rule, at one per 
cent. below the Bank of England minimum On all current accounts, 
whatever may be the balance, interest is also allowed, but at lower 
rates—the customer electing whether it is to be calculated on the 
daily balance or on the minimum monthly balance. In _ practice 
the former is preferred. I find that over the 10 years, 1872-81, 
while the average Bank of England minimum was 3.38 per cent., 
the banks allowed on deposit receipts 2.57, on the daily balance 
1.04, and on the minimum monthly balance 1.62. All deposits 
are held at call, and commission on current accounts is entirely un- 
known. 

Interesting imformation was laid before the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1875 = the Scottish banks and by the National 
Provincial Bank of England in regard to the deposit branch of 
their business. The returns disclosed a close, almost an absolute, 
similarity in their experience, for which most bankers were unpre- 
pared, for it was the impression that the English joint-stock banks 
had scarcely reached that class of the community which we, by the 
spread of branches, had long ago induced to open bank accounts. It 
turned out, in fact, that the resources of the largest of the London 
Provincial banks were drawn from precisely the same classes as with 
us, and I think we may take credit for having set the example 
which has been followed with so much success by our powerful 
neighbor. 

hese statistics were so striking that I felt anxious to see whether 
the experience of subsequent years would confirm them, and since 
1875 I have, at each annual balance, had the deposits of the Royal 
Bank analyzed, and I give you the results. In the table appended 
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(No. II) you will find classified, according to amount, the percentages 
of the number of depositors and of the amount of the deposits: 
(1) of the National Provincial Bank in 1874; (2) of the banks in 
Scotland as a whole in 1874, and (3) of the Royal Bank on the aver- 
age of nine years from 1874 to 1882, both inclusive, with the maximum 
and minimum during those years. Considering that the returns 
of 1875 dealt with upwards of 540,000 persons, the almost complete 
uniformity of results, confirmed, as I think you will hold them 
to be, by the additional information now given, is not a little re- 
markable. 

I have submitted these figures in the hope that if they are regarded 
as interesting, the great London banks, and especially those of them 
with numerous branches in the provinces, may be induced to take the 
very small trouble which a similar contribution on their part to val- 
uable statistical information would entail. I need not point out that 
it in no way reveals secrects. 

Fully two-thirds in amount of the deposits with the Scottish banks 
are on receipts, and rather less than a third are balances on current 
accounts. 

THIRD: DISCOUNT AND LoAN.—We have now to consider how 
the banks in Scotland use their resources, and before dealing 
with ordinary banking advances, by way of discount or loan, it is 
proper to advert to the subject of reserves. As all our liabilities | 
with the exception of the item of acceptances are payable on 
demand, this subject is of prime importance. Obviously no fixed 
rule can be laid down, for each banker must be guided 
by the nature of his own business, and by his past experience; but 
in a system so “self-contained” as that of Scotland, there ought 
perhaps to be less of diversity than elsewhere. Temperament enters 
naturally into the question, and the man who is neither over- 
sanguine nor unduly timid, is of course the model banker, but he is 
rare. 

We get a good deal of advice from the south, and we often hear 
that it is our duty to keep our own reserves, and not be obliged 
to draw on the reserve of the Bank of England, when it is 
sufficiently attenuated by the requirements of the city. Rather 
inconsistently with this advice, another monitor will tell us that the 
only true reserve is our balance with the Bank of England. Presum- 
ably this balance is kept for use, and how it is to be used without 
doing the very thing of which our first guide complains, I don’t 
know. We try, however, to profit by all well-meant advice. But 
on this subject of reserves we find by experience that we are enveloped 
in paradox. /7rst: Everybody agrees that legal tender is the best 
reserve—gold is the only legal tender in Scotland—we have four or 
five millions of it in our vaults, and yet, strange to say, it is just the 
thing which, so far as the memory of man extends, has been prac- 
tically useless as a reserve. I say practically, for of course a general 
break-down of credit is a fosszb/e thing, when nothing but gold 
would be accepted; but the very worst example of recklessness 
known in the history of banking, failed to bring about such a state 
of matters, and we can scarcely exceed our past iniquity. Secondly, 
our liabilities are almost wholly payable in Scotland, but Scotland 
is just the place where our reserves are not to be found. They 
are here in the city of London, for here the settlement of all our 
obligations centres. 7Zhzrd/y, and most’ singular of all, the instru- 
ment which, throughout the history of banking in Scotland, has 
been, in all times of difficulty and distrust, the most efficacious 


. 
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for the prevention of panic, has been our own notes. I do not 
mean that the notes of particular banks in good credit have served 
this purpose. I mean, literally, that a discredited bank has, when 
run upon for its deposits (and a run of any other kind has not been 
known), met the demand by handing over its own notes. You 
will not suspect me of suggesting that my countrymen are so 
wedded to bank notes, or so stupid as to accept the sign for the 
thing signified. The explanation of- what appears so contrary to 
reasonable expectation is sufficiently simple. Gold is not wanted, if 
anything can be offered which will suffice to transfer the indebted- 
ness from tiie discredited to a trusted bank. Notes efiect this so 
long, but of course only so long as other bankers continue to ac- 
cept the notes of a distrusted bank, and to substitute their good 
credit for that in which faith has been lost. No graver error was 
ever committed than the resolution adopted by the Scottish banks 
in 1857 on the failure of the Western Bank of Scotland, to reject 
the notes of that bank. It was repented after a single day's ex- 
perience, but that day was a perilous one, and had the. resolution 
been adhered to, it is not pleasant to conjecture what might have 
been the result. The Western Bank had for several weeks before 
its failure been subjected to a serious run by its depositors, but 
they, in a quiet orderly way, presented their cheques, got payment 
in the bank’s own notes, and immediately handed them over to 
some other bank in which they had greater faith. Of panic there 
was none till after its doors were closed, and there would have been 
none, even then, but for the _ resolution to which I have re- 
ferred, just as there was no panic at the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank. The suddenness and magnitude of that failure were 
calculated, if ever any failure was, to create a great panic, but the 
other banks wisely resolved to accept its notes. There was a slight 
shuffling about of deposits for a time but gold was never wanted. 

I have referred to this phase of practical banking in Scotland, 
because it illustrates forcibly not the least important function of our 
system of issue. In the two cases reterred to, but for the part 
which issue played, it is difficult to see how great disturbance 
could have been averted. If a legal-tender issue had existed, the 
process of hoarding would most likely have set in, with an indis- 
criminate rush for deposits, and the supply of notes would very 
speedily have been exhausted. The safety of the existing system 
has always been that a bank distrusted could meet demands in a 
form which retained its power of transferring indebtedness, and that 
the creditor was compelled to discriminate between bankers, and to 
trust some one. Hoarding has been completely unknown. 

This digression has led me away from the form of our reserves. 
I would say briefly that a bank in Scotland maintains several lines 
of reserve: (1) It has at home its coin, the utility of which. is 
practically as I have explained not of first importance. (2) Next, 
and of most importance for the ordinary requirements of business, 
that is, for jArobable demands, there is the cash balance with the 
Bank of England or other London banker. (3) Then comes 
money placed at call or short notice in London. If all these should 
be exhausted recourse would be had to (4) Government securities, 
and, should a persistent demand still continue, we would no doubt 
be obliged ultimately to resort to (5) the Bill case. The traditions 
of Scottish banking are, however, all opposed to rediscounting, and 
nothing but great pressure would be held to justify it. 

Ordinary banking advances are made in Scotland in the two 
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forms universal in banking—or discount of bills and advances on 
current accounts, and in the third form, peculiar, I think, to Scot- 
land, of cash credits. The nature of these credits, their importance 
to the country in the early days of banking, their value to custom- 
ers still, have been so ~~ described, that I need not dwell on 
them. My only remark is, that their chief value to the banker in 
early days lay in their being the vehicle for promoting the circula- 
tion of his notes; but this advantage ceased on the passing of the 
Act of 1844, and probably long before. Unless granted with ex- 
treme caution, not merely as regards security, but also with refer- 
ence to aggregate amount, cash credits are an insidious form of 
banking. All ordinary advances may occasionally be attended with 
loss, but nothing worse can happen. A rash banker is tempted to 
grant cash credits in times of ease, because he could then lend 
the money with comfort; but the essence of the arrangement is, 
that so long as it subsists, the relations of the banker and the 
customer are reversed, and for whatever part of the credit may 
from time to time be unused, the customer is in a very real sense 
the creditor of the banker, who is bound to honor drafts up to the 
prescribed limit, just as much as if the customer had that amount 
at the credit of his account. And such drafts are most likely to 
make their appearance at the time when the banker least desires 
them. The system has always worked well in practice, however; 
it has rarely been attended with loss, and in so far as the money 
is actually advanced, it is as judicious a mode of lending as any 
other, where the banker looks to ultimate safety, and not to re- 
payment at a definite date. The danger lurks in the aggregate of 
the margins between the actual amounts drawn and the defined 
amounts of the credits granted. 

As to the two common forms of advance by way of discount 
and loan, there is nothing in our practice distinguishing it from 
that of bankers elsewhere. We make special loans for definite 
periods on security as you do. We cannot avoid overdrafts alto- 
gether, but we discourage them. We find, as I daresay, English 
bankers with a number of branches do, that their representatives at 
the branches exhibit a leaning to the customer rather than to the 
bank—a feeling which, within proper bounds, is to be respected— 
that popular or liberal banking at a branch too: often means loss, 
and that the bit has occasionally to be applied from headquarters. 
All the same, so far as my experience goes, the gentlemen cCarry- 
ing on the business at the branch banks in Scotland are distin- 
guished by thorough integrity and great prudence, by anxiety to 
promote the interests of the establishments with which they are 
connected, and, looking to the very active competition which exists, 
they manage to steer singularly clear of losses. 

he supervision of a great number of branches is _ necessarily 
continuous, strict, and anxious. Every branch is inspected once a 
year, the more important twice, and some even more frequently, 
at irregular intervals, and without notice. All their transactions 
are reported to headquarters, where a large staff is engaged in scru- 
tinizing and criticising them, in requiring explanations, and in call- 
ing attention to any departure from rule or what seems prudent. 

ith regard to the rates of. discount and interest, these are 
uniform all over Scotland, and are changed with reference to every 
variation in the minimum rate of the Bank of England. The only 
exception made is with reference to remitted bankers’ bills, which 
are discounted at the market rate of the day in London. I give 
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in the Appendix (No. III) a table of the average rates allowed on 
deposits, and charged on bills and loans in each of the years 1872 
, to 1881 inclusive, and I would ask your attention to that table, 
for I doubt if in any country in the world, banking accommodation 
is afforded on equally favorable terms to the customer, whether he 
be a millionaire or a small trader. It appears that on the average 
of these ten years, our rate for three months’ London bills has 
been 3.63 per cent., and never exceeded four per cent., except in the 
years 1872 and 1873—for local bills, that is, bills payable in Scot- 
land, it has been 4.11 per cent., while on the balance due on cash 
credits, with all the facilities which they afford, it has been 5.01 
per cent.* 

Such being the system of banking in Scotland, it will naturally 
enough be asked—What are its results? Morally, I think, we have 
been valuable educators of the people in habits of frugality. We 
have also tried to do our part faithfully in encouraging honest 
industry and prudent enterprise. Lord Overstone, on one occasion, 
surprised a Parliamentary Committee by the statement that through- 
out his long banking career he had very often advanced money 
“to persons of character who, in some cases, have no security to 
give, but who, in all cases, have no security to give equal to 
the amount advanced to them, except that best form of security 
—their character, their energy, and their prudence.” Banking in 
Scotland has, I think I may say, been conducted in that spirit, 
although it not unfrequently happens that a borrower and _ his 
banker may not be entirely at one as to the possession by the for- 
mer of these important qualities. 

As to pecuniary results we do not contrast very favorably with 
English banks, and as I am sure we do not make more losses 
than they do, it would seem to follow that they are able to dis- 
pense their resources on better terms than we are. I give you in 
the Appendix (No. IV) a table for the year 1882, showing the 
total resources of the banks in Scotland, their paid-up capital, 
their rest or undivided profits, the dividends paid, and the amount 
of profit carried to rest or forward to next account. Any calcu- 
lation of results in individual cases is necessarily fallacious, for no 
two banks are alike in all the elements of capital, resources, char- 
acter of business, &c., which should enter into it, but taken over- 
head it appears that the dividends, amounting to £ 1,114,500, are 
equal to 12.31 per cent. on the paid-up capital of £ 9,052,000, and 
to 7.61 per cent. on proprietors’ funds, including both capital and 
rest, amounting to £ 14,640,905. Combining the sum paid as divi- 
dend, and the sum reserved at rest, &c., amounting together to 
£,1,205,495, which may be taken as the net profit, it shows 1.14 


* We have of late heard some dissatisfaction expressed with regard to discount rates. 
There is no doubt that the Scottish banks. ever since they were established in London, 
profess to conduct, and, so far as | have knowledge, do conduct their business there exactly 
on the same footing as other bankers in London. I have no reason, therefore, to doubt that 
bills have been discounted in London at the rate of the day, which might be under the rate for 
the time in Scotland, especially if a high Bank of England rate ruled. But on the other hand, 
I can say that I have frequently known the rates in London to exceed the rates charged in 
Scotland. Moreover, every person in good credit may, if he so choose, have a London 
account, and send his bills here for discount, but with any advantages thence arising he 
must submit to the disadvantages, one of which is, that he must keep a balance on his current 
account without interest; and probably at the end of the year, and most certainly, I should 
say, on the average of a few years, he will find that he would have been as well to have 
stayed at home. The banks of Scotland, whether at home or in London, do not 
pretend to compete with what is known as the street rate of the city. It must 
always be optional to our customers in high credit to resort to the bill brokers 
when they find it suits them, bearing in mind, however, that on occasion customers have 
been known to be turned back on their banker with the answer “ not convenient.”’ 
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per cent. on the total rescurces of the banks amounting to £ 105,- 
479:775- 

I may, on this subject, without disclosing any secrets, go a little 
behind published balance sheets. Dealing with a period of ten 
ears from 1872 to 1881, I find that the deposits of the Royal 

ank stood to its total resources in the ratio of five to seven as 
nearly as may be. The gross earnings of the bank in the shape 
of interest, discount, returns, from investments, &c., arising from the 
employment of its resources, after deducting expenses, may be called 
+, and five-sevenths of x will represent the proportion of the earn- 
ings attributable to the deposits. This proportion being stated as 
100, I find that over the ten years the amount paid as interest 
to depositors was 79.6 parts; in other words, the bank at its own 
risk lent out continuously, for ten years, eleven millions (as the 
mean) belonging to the public, and handed over to the public as 
interest four-fifths of the product. I believe you will agree with 
me that our depositors at least have no ground of complaint. 

I may also give you the result of another calculation applicable 

to the same period, intended to test the productive value of the 
resources of a bank in Scotland. Taking the mean of the total 
resources of the Royal Bank for these ten years, and deducting 
the items of coin, Bank of England balances, and cheques, Xc., 27 
transttu, which produce no return, the balance being in use all 
the year round for banking purposes and investment, I find that 
the gross earnings, making no deduction for expenses or losses, yielded 
overhead 3.83 per cent. Of course the return has been low for 
four or five years, but it was high during the early years of the 
eriod. 
. If the test of profit be applied to the so-called monopoly of the 
Scottish banks, it would not, judging from the results [| have put 
before you, appear to be a very oppressive one. I wish, however, 
before closing, to notice this subject of monopoly, for there has 
been a good deal of discussion regarding it, both in and out of 
Parliament. There is no doubt that we have a monopoly of issue; 
that was one of the avowed objects of the Act of 1844. But it is 
said this has resulted in a monopoly of banking, as proved by the 
two facts, that the banks, nineteen in number, at the passing of the 
Act of 1845, have now been reduced to ten, and that no new bank 
has been established since 1845. I need scarcely point out that 
this is the old on seguztur of Tenterden Steeple and the Goodwin 
Sands. The charge of monopoly has been so persistently dinned 
into our ears without meeting contradiction, that it has almost 
come to be accepted as true. I venture to meet it with an abso- 
lute negative. If it be the fact as I assert (1) that the same causes 
which have led to the diminution in the number of banks since 
1844, were in operation with a like result for a long period before 
1844 under a system of free issue, and (2) that under a precisely 
similar state of the law, banks having no rights of issue have been 
established and carried on successfully in another country, then it 
is manifest that the Act of 1844 cannot be the author of influences 
which operated before it passed,‘and cannot be the cause of that 
in Scotland, which it has not occasioned elsewhere. If, before the 
so-called monopoly began, banks were being rapidly absorbed in 
Scotland, and if, since 1844 new banks have been successfully carried 
on and established, despite of that monopoly, in Ireland, some other 
explanation must be found of the admitted fact that no new bank 
has entered the field in Scotland. 
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Now, you will find from a parliamentary return (No. 250, Session 
1864) that at first January, 1819, there were thirty banks in Scot- 
land, and on first January, 1845, there were only twenty. This, how- 
ever, by no means measures the discontinuance of banks during the 
interval, for of the thirty existing in 1819 no fewer than twenty- 
two had ceased to exist before 1845, and of the fifteen new banks 
established between those years three were discontinued before the 
passing of the Act of 1845, and two more before it came into oper- 
ation, .o that at 3d January, 1846, when the first réturn of the cir- 
culatio: was made there were only eighteen banks. The outstand- 
ing fac:, therefore, to which I invite attention is, that during a 
period of twenty-five years, when absolute freedom of issue pre- 
vailed, the attractive power of the larger institutions was so strong 
that they absorbed no fewer than twenty-seven of their smaller 
neighbors. Under the new sytem precisely the same economic 
forces which were in play under the old system have continued to 
operate and precisely the same results have followed. 

Then, as to the establishment of new banks, to say nothing of 
the numerous branches or agencies of Indian and Colonial banks 
established in Scotland, I ask you to look at the position of 
matters in Ireland, where the law is identical with that of Scot- 
land. Ireland, under the Act of 1845, had, and still has, an author- 
ized circulation of £ 6,354,494, divided among six banks. Scotland 
had, under the Act of 1845, an authorized circulation of less than 
one-half, or £ 3,087,209, divided among nineteen banks, but now 
reduced to /£ 2,676,350, divided among ten banks. Primd facze, if 
the act gives a monopoly in Scotland, it must operate in the same 
direction in Ireland, where the privileges of issue are very much 
greater and in fewer hands. But in Ireland there are three banks 
without any right of issue, two of them established before 1844, 
and one so recently as 1864. It is said that a new bank could 
not plant branches without the right of issue, but one of these 
lrish banks has forty-seven branches, a second five, and the one 
last formed has forty-six. Again it is said that a new bank could 
not be carried on with profit without this right, but the Hibernian 
Bank pays a dividend of eight per cent. on a capital of £500,000; 
the Royal Bank of Ireland pays fourteen per cent. on a capital of 
£ 300,000, and the Munster Bank pays ten per cent. on a capital 
of £525,000. They have besides accumulated out of profits reserve 
funds amounting to £215,000, £200,000, and £275,000 respectively. 

In the face of these indisputable facts it is vain to talk of the 
Scottish banks having a monopoly. I am not disposed to admit 
that my countrymen have less energy than Irishmen, or a less 
keen eye for a profitable venture. The door is open for any num- 
ber of new banks, native or foreign, and if they have not entered it 
is for very different reasons from those generally assigned; the rea- 
sons, namely that other fields promise more tempting results, and 
that the banking facilities already offered in Scotland are so 
ample and so cheap that there is no room for successful cormpeti- 
tion. 

It is well worthy of public consideration, however, whether if 
this imaginary monopoly were to be got rid of, another of a ve 
much more objectionable and dangerous kind may not be created, 
if as a condition of that riddance, the exclusive power of issuing 
legal-tender paper currency were vested in Governments, depend- 
ent on fluctuating public opinion, and subject to political in- 
fluences. 
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I must apologise for the length to which these remarks nave 
extended, and in bringing them to a close I would not like even 
to seem to avoid reference to the blots left on Scottish banking 
by the failures of 1857 and 1878. They teach many valuable les- 
sons, but I cannot read them here or now. One, however, all of 
us may take,to heart, and that is, that moral cowardice, want of 
courage to face a difficulty in its initial stage, is seen by invari- 
able experience to be the first and the fatal step in the facile 
descent which ends in disaster. Scotland may, I think, take credit 
for this, that the stricken shareholders have done their duty well 
and nobly, and that the community exhibited, with a rare munifi- 
cence, their sympathy with the sufferers. The banks, also, did 
their best to support and maintain public credit, not without suc- 
cess, and the painful business of liquidation has been speedily 
brought to a close. 

I am not sanguine enough to suppose that I have succeeded in 
securing your assent to all I have said, for in some branches my 
subject bristles with points of controversy. I must ask you to 
take the views now presented as mine alone, for I have no man- 
date to speak for others. Such as they are I have expressed them 
quite frankly, I hope with moderation, atid without undue par- 


tiality. 
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TAXATION OF BANKS. 
U. S. DISTRICT COURT, WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Second National Bank of Titusville v. Caldwell. 


Under the Pennsylvania Act of June 10, 1881, entitled ‘‘A supplement to 
an act entitled ‘An Act to provide revenue by taxation,’ approved the seventh 
day of June, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine,” the real estate 
of a National bank is subject to taxation distinct from its other capital. 

A license tax imposed by city ordinance upon a National bank, being a 
tax upon the operations of the bank and a direct obstruction to the exer- 
cise of its corporate powers, is unconstitutional ; but the ordinance not under- 
taking to make the tax a lien and giving an action of debt only for its 
collection, the bank is not entitled to equitable relief by injunction, 


aga by Achesor, D. J. 

The plaintiff's claim to exemption from local taxation on _ its 
real estate rests upon the assumption that section 17 of the Act of 
Assembly of June 7, 1879, P. L. 112, entitled “An Act to provide 
revenue by taxation,” is still in force. That section enacts that “in 
case any bank or Savings institution, incorporated by this State, or 
any National bank, elect to collect annually from the shareholders 
thereof a tax of six-tenths of one per centum upon the par value of 
all the shares of said bank or Savings institution, and pay the same 
into the State Treasury on or before the 2oth day of June in every 
year, the shares, capital and profits of such bank shall be exempt 
from all other taxation under the laws of this Commonwealth.” And 
if the plaintiff's hypothesis that this law is in operation were correct, 
there would be good ground for its complaint that its real estate 
has been illegally assessed with local taxes; for it was held in County 
of Lackawanna v. First National Bank of Scranton, 94 Pa. St. 221. 
that the banking house of a bank is part of the capital represented 
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by its shares of stock and a tax upon the par value of the shares is 
a¥tax upon it. 

But after that decision was made the Legislature on June 1o, 1881, 
passed an act entitled “A supplement to an act entitled ‘An Act to 
provide revenue by taxation, approved the 7th day of June, 1879,” 
the third section of which is in these words: “In case any bank or 
Savings institution, incorporated by this State or the United States, 
shall elect to collect annually from the shareholders thereof a tax of 
six-tenths of one per centum upon the par value of all the shares of 
said bank or Savings institution, and pay the same into the State 
Treasury on or before the first day of March in each year, the 
shares, and so much of the capital and profits of such bank as shall 
not be invested in real estate, shall be exempt from all other taxa- 
tion under the laws of this Commonwealth.” The purpose of this 
section is not doubtful. Obviously the intention is to restrict the 
exemption from taxation conferred by the Act of June 7, 1879, and to 
subject the real estate of banks to distinct taxation. Moreover, 
section 6 of the Act of June Io, 1881, expressly repeals the 17th 
section of the Act of June 7, 1879. 

It is, however, contended on behalf of the plaintiff that the third 
section of the Act of June to, 1881, is inoperative and void, and for 
this several reasons are assigned. 

{ We have omitted the discussion of the first and second reasons 
because they were of a peculiar nature relating to the State Consti- 
tution.—ED. | 

3. Again, it is contended that the third section of the Act of June 
10, 1881, in so far as it would subject the real estate of National 
banks to taxation for local purposes is inoperative and void for 
repugnancy. The argument runs thus: Under the Act of Congress 
(R. S., Sec. 5219) only the shares and real estate of National barks 
are taxable under State laws, and the shares are not taxable at 
any higher rate than other moneyed capital of individuals; in 
Pennsylvania the moneyed capital of individuals is exempt from all 
local taxation and was so exempt prior to the passage of the Acts 
of June 7, 1879, and June Io, 1881; at the time of the passage of 
the latter act the only property of National banks taxable for local 
purposes was their real estate; and, therefore, the restricting words 
in the third section of the Act of June Io, 1881, excepted from 
the operation of the act the only property of National banks to 
which the exemption could extend, and they thus constitute a 
saving clause repugnant to the purview of the act and void. But 
the argument is not satisfactory, and, even if the premises were 
conceded, the conclusion sought to be deduced could not be ac- 
cepted. For it was held in Hepburn v. The School Détrectors, 23 
Wal. 480, that shares in National banks in Pennsylvania may be 
valued for taxation at an amount above their par value. The Act 
of June 10, 1881, therefore, does unquestionably leave something for 
its exemption clause to act on, and the argument based upon a 
supposed repugnancy plainly fails. 

t will be perceived that neither the Act of June 7, 1879, nor that 
of June 10, 1881, peremptorily imposes a tax of six-tenths of one per 
centum upon the par value of the shares of stock. Under each of 
these acts the payment of that tax is optional with the banks. The 
former act gave the banks the election to pay the specified tax in 
commutation for all other taxes under the laws of the Common- 
wealth; the latter act gives the banks the like option in commuta- 
tion for all taxes except that on real estate; the only difference 
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is in the extent of the exemption. It is not pretended that the 
method of taxation contemplated by this legislation is open to con- 
stitutional objections or contravenes the provisions of the National- 
bank Act. Indeed the plaintiff is satisfied with, and seeks the ben- 
efit of the Act of 1879. But why could not the Legislature modify © 
that act by the amendments incorporated in the Act of June Io, 
1881? Clearly it was competent for the Legislature to do so. 

I am of the opinion that none of the objections which the plain- 
tiff has raised against the validity of the local taxation of its real 
estate for the year 1882, are tenable. 

At the hearing of this case the validity of the ordinance of the 
city of Titusville, in so far as it attempts to impose a tax license 
upon National banks — business in that city, was not much 
discussed ; and at present I shall simply indicate what my impres- 
sions are on that subject. It seems to me the ordinance undertakes 
to tax the operations of Nationa! banks and is a direct obstruction 
to the exercise of their corporate powers. I do not see that this 
license tax is distinguishable from the business tax involved in the 
case of the Czty of Pittsburgh v. The First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, 55 Pa. St., 45, which the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
following the authoritative cases of M/cCulloch v. The State of Mary- 
land, 4 Wheat. 316, and Osborn v. The U. S, Bank, 9 Id. 738, ad- 
judged to be unconstitutional. . 

But it does not follow that because the tax is illegal, the plain- 
tiff is entitled to an injunction to restrain the coilection thereof; 
Dows v. Chicago, 11 Wal. 108; Hannewinkle v. Georgetown, 15 Id. 
547; State Railroad Tax Case, 92 U. S. 575; and I am of opinion 
that the bill does not bring the plaintiff's case within any of the 
recognized foundations of equitable jurisdiction: Ibid. The ordinance 
imposing the tax does not undertake to make ita lien, and it is not 
enforceable by any summary process. The ordinance gives an action 
of debt for its collection, and it is not otherwise collectible. To 
such action the bank can set up its defence and therefore needs not 
equitable relief. 

What has been said covers all the questions thus far raised, and 
it is only necessary to add that the motion for a preliminary in- 
junction must be denied. 

And it is so ordered. 
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THE DECAY OF CHINA. 


Scarcely a year elapses without some part of China being visited 
by a disaster of one kind or another. Drought, floods, locusts, and 
insurrections take it in turns, but whatever the cause the same dole- 
ful tale is always heard of crowds of poor people brought to death’s 
door by starvation, of famine refugees betaking themselves to a life 
of beggary and thieving, of feeble efforts to collect subscriptions on 
the part of the gentry, and of fair promises of aid on the part of 
the Government which seldom comes to anything, from sheer in- 
ability on the part of the local authorities to meet the demand for 
funds which efficient relief measures would require. The present 
a has been no exception. An unusually heavy rainfall along the 

asin of the Yangstze, coinciding with the annual rise from the 
melting of the snow in Central Asia, has caused that river and its 
numerous affluents on either side to overflow, and large tracts of rice 
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land have been inundated, entailing a partial or total loss of the 
crops. From every town almost in this region there come reports 
of the numbers of famine refugees and the measures that are being 
taken to give them present relief. 

What strikes the observer most in all these cases is the great out- 
cry that follows upon a small cause. Occasionally we have events 
which amount to a National disaster, as, for instance, the late famine 
in Shansi, which it would tax the energies of any Government to 
cope with, but for the most part these occurrences, like the present, 
are no more than happen in any country, civilized or uncivilized, 
through the ordinary vicissitudes of the seasons or other natural 
causes. In Europe, or in any nation with the least pretense to 
wealth, they would never be heard of. The ordinary means of the 
people would be enough to tide the bad season over. But in China, 
if one thing is more certain than another, it is that the great mass 
of the rural population are poor in the extreme. They live abso- 
lutely from hand to mouth, never accumulating a penny of capital 
and never acquiring any fund on which to draw in times of need. 
On a failure of crops the population affected become absolute 
beggars ; their life or death is the mere sport of circumstances. 

The land laws are by no means unfavorable to the distribution of 
wealth. Indeed, theorists who are fond of advocating the land for 
the people in the form of peasant proprietorship might take a leaf 
from the Chinese Statute book on this head. The general rule is 
that there can be no proprietorship in waste lands. All land not 
under tillage belongs to the Crown, but can be converted into pri- 
vate property by the simple expedient of bringing it under cultiva- 
tion and undertaking to pay the taxes. The cultivator thereupon 
receives a Government title free of cost which is good against all 
the world. Land thus acquired can be freely sold on the open mar- 
ket. Primogeniture is, of course, unknown, gnd not only that, but a 
man cannot by will dispose of his land in favor of any one person, 
it must be distributed evenly among all his male children without 
exception. The consequence is that land is held as a rule in ex- 
tremely small parcels. A man with a thousand acres is considered 
a millionaire. One with a hundred is deemed wealthy, and even 
one with ten acres is counted well to do. But the greater part 
of the land is owned in small properties of five acres and under, 
even down to a sixth of an acre. It is, in fact, divided and sub- 
divided till it can be divided no more. Even in cases where es- 
tates of a hundred acres and upwards are found they are rarely if 
ever owned by a single individual, but nearly always by a 
family, that is to say, the sons on the death of their father, have 
refrained from dividing for possibly several generations, so that, it 
may be, twenty or more adults, each with his own wife and de- 

ndants, are owners each of an undivided share in the whole. 

he possession of a plot of land, however small, implies at least 
something in the way of capital, but below these again there is 
another class of cultivators, who, as tenants, farm the land of those 
who from circumstances or disposition do not care to do so 
themselves. It is not easy to say what proportion this last class 
bears to the other, but it is very large. It may be safe to say 
that six or seven-tenths of the land is cultivated in this way. 
The system adopted is almost invariably the mdétfayer or half-profit 
system, the landlord providing the houses and paying the Govern- 
ment taxes, which last amount to a tenth or so of the net pro- 
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fits, though they vary very much in different provinces. These 
cultivators are invariably men of no capital, their whole stock in 
trade consisting of a few rude and simple instruments costing a 
mere trifle. It is on this class that the pinch of poverty first falls 
in bad years. The holdings are in size just sufficient to afford a 
bare sustenance in good years. Whatever is grown is consumed 
locally; there is no export market for surplus produce, and no pos- 
sibility of converting it into money to be laid by for a rainy day. 
When the crops fail, these peasants are literally beggars; they 
have nothing to pawn or pledge. They have no credit, and even 
if they had, there is nobody to lend. The landlords are not in a 
position to give any assistance, and if the bad season continues, 
these latter are in quite as miserable a plight as their tenant, for 





at such@gimes even land depreciates in value so much as to be 
hardly forth selling, and large tracts are not unfrequently de- 
serted altogether and left waste. 


There is every reason to believe that this country has fallen off 
enormously in wealth and population during the last fifty years. 
The last complete census of the Empire was taken in 1812, and the 
return then gave a total of 360 millions, which is the figure at 
which the population ever since has been popularly supposed to 
stand. We know, however, that since that time half of the prov- 
inces were the scene of an internecine civil war, which raged for 
some ten years, and which was estimated to have caused the 
deaths of from twenty to thirty millions, and the border provinces 
of Yunnan and Kweichow have been all but devastated by the 
Mahomedan rebellion, not to speak of minor wars and deaths 
from famine in other parts. Taking all these things into consid- 
eration and allowing for possible increase in some places, foreigners 
best able to judge have been of opinion that the total of 360 
millions was very much over the mark, and that from 250 to 300 
millions would be nearer it. This opinion has been more than 
corroborated by the publication of a census of one of the prov- 
inces which has lately appeared in the Pekin Gazette. By the 
letter of the law every province ought to make an annual return 
of its population, but in consequence of the disorganization caused 
by the Taeping rebellion, this seems like many other things to 
have fallen into desuetude. Only one province so far has resumed 
the practice, viz., Chekiang. In 1812 this province stood for 26,- 
256,000, and it is now reported as containing only 11,570,000 in- 
habitants. Chinese returns are not, of course. very reliable, but 
they may be taken in default of better evidence as approximately 
correct. At all events, taking the two returns as of equal value, 
it appears that the population of this province has fallen off nearly 
sixty per cent. Now, Chekiang certainly suffered severely during 
the Taeping rebellion, but not more so than several other prov- 
inces, and, moreover, it is a very fertile province and the center 
of the silk industry, so that the population might be expected to 
fill up by immigration more rapidly than in other places. If, 
therefore, notwithstanding all these advantages, the population in 
this one province has decreased by fifteen millions, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the falling off over the whole eight or 
ten, which are known to have suffered, is at least 100 millions, 
and that the present population of China does not exceed 250 
millions. The returns of land tax payable are further confirmatory 
of this conclusion. In 1812 the land tax payable in Chekiang was 
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5,856,000 taels, now it stands at only 2,120,000 taels, and in a 
memorial, dated May of the present year, the Governor declares 
that the actual collection falls far short of even this sum. The 
same complaint comes from almost every province. A censor, writ- 
ing in March of this year on the financial embarrassment (I quote 
from the Pekin Gazette, as translated in the orth China Herald), 
says: “Ever since the outbreak of the Taeping rebellion the finan- 
cial prosperity of the Empire has steadily declined. Its officers 
have sought to raise funds from every source, but their efforts 
have resulted in no real benefit to the revenue; the receipts that 
find their way into the public exchequer are more _ insignificant 
than ever; the resources of the Empire are exhausted; and its peo- 
ple are in a state of poverty that has no precedent in the annals 
of the Empire.” Tso Tsung Tang, Viceroy of Nankin, iting at 
a later date on the state of affairs in his own particular juffsdiction, 
expresses himself in much the same terms, and it would” be easy 
to multiply authorities indefinitely. If the revenue free at the dis- 
posal of the Pekin Government—that is to say, after deducting 
the necessary sums for carrying on the provincial Governments— 
was correctly estimated in 1812 as being abovt £ 12,000,000, the 
sums now derived from the same sources do not probably exceed 
two or three millions sterling. 

Luckily for the Pekin Government other sources of revenue 
have been opened up, which in a great measure compensate for 
the falling off of the normal branches. Of these the principal is 
the Maritime Customs Revenue, which now amounts to upwards 
of £ 4,000,000 sterling. It is surprising that the rapid progress 
which this branch has made, and is still making, should not 
have suggested to the Chinese officials the true remedy for the 
present unfortunate state of affairs. All the advance which the 
country has lately made in wealth and prosperity has been in 
connection with foreign trade. The tea and silk districts have 
been large gainers, and, apart from the hoards in the families of 
retired officials, nearly all the capital in the country is in the 
hands of the merchants, bankers, and middlemen engaged in for- 
eign commerce. But of all the numerous memorials that have 
been presented to the Throne on this subject not one has hit the 
real cause. They abound in complaints of peculation on the part 
of some officials and of extravagance on the part of others, and 
think that, that being remedied, all will be will. It does not oc- 
cur to them that by promoting the free interchange of commod- 
ities between different parts of the Empire, whereby the pro- 
ducer could get a better price for his produce and the consumer 
be able to supply his wants cheaper, something might be effected. 
But in their necessities the Government adopted a scheme which 
was, perhaps, the very worst they could have tried, and the most 
effectual in arresting the development of trade at the time when 
improvement was most needed, viz., the imposition of the inland 
tax on all goods, without rn passing from one market to 
another, known as the /kzn. his produces a revenue of roughly 
speaking £ 2,000,000, but at all hazards it must be abolished before 
any real progress can be made. If that were done and further 
facilities were provided, such as the improvement of highways, 
deepening of canals, and permission to use steam on the inland 
waters, not to speak, of course, of the introduction of railways, a 
brighter era would soon dawn. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURE. 


The investigator is amazed at the gigantic proportions attained 
by the infant industry of thirty years ago. Then less than 24,000 
operators were employed, producing about nineteen and one-half 
millions per annum; now at least 80,000 persons are engaged in 
producing furniture, the value of the annual product reaching the 
magnificent total of $110,000,000 to $120,000,000. The cost of pro- 
duction has steadily decreased as the efficiency of machinery has 
increased, and the quantity of furniture now valued at $ 120,000,000 
per annum is many times greater than the same sum of money 
would have purchased thirty years ago, and so much more gen- 
erally is furniture purchased now than then, that every inhabitant 
of America spends annually for furniture $2.67 for every dollar 
spent in 18650. 

In the past ten years the main growth in furniture manufacturing 
has been in the Western States, various causes combining to move 
the centers of production from their established seat in Eastern 
cities. The main causes operating to bring about this result are: 
the shifting of the centers of population, the great demand _ inci- 
dent to the newly-settled and prosperous West, and the location 
of the lumber supply. These causes have exerted different degrees 
of influence, so that while some branches of furniture manufacture 
in the East have been almost annihilated by Western competition 
others have prospered, suffering only a partial curtailment of their 
Western trade. The former class is made up of those manufactures 
requiring much lumber, while chairs, upholstered furniture, etc., 
have suffered very little by the growth of manufactories of those 
articles in the West. In the Eastern cities, as a rule, but little 
growth is shown, New York, Boston and Philadelphia being about 
Stationary since 1870, but this is owing doubtless to high rate of 
taxation, as in the rural districts of New York, Massachusetts, and 
in some of the municipalities, as Brooklyn, there is a fair increase. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


The savings deposits of a country are the best indication of its 
financial conGition, and inasmuch as our own countrv shows a better 
record in this respect than the oldest and reputed to be the richest 
country of the globe, it is but natural that we should take pleasure 
in presenting the figures early and often. To-day the savings de- 

sits of England are put down at 36,000,000 pounds sterling, or 
i emauenn for 35,000,000 of people. Those of the United States 
(1882) amount to $ 966,797,081 for 51,000,000 people, the American 
deposit averaging eighteen dollars and eighty-nine cents per head, 
against fifteen dollars and fifteen cents for the British; or, in other 
words, the American deposit per head is three-and-a-half times as 
great as the British deposit per head. This is a very creditable show 
ing when it is remembered that there are savings banks in onl 
thirteen States, including the District of Columbia, all of whic 
have a population somewhat short of 20,000,000. In 1860 our savings 
deposits aggregated something like $11,000,000 less than the total 
of those with which Great Britain is now credited, averaging only 
five dollars and four cents per head. 
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VALUE OF OLD COINS. 


The silver dollar of 1794, showing a female head with flowing 
hair, is worth $15. The silver dollar of 1804 is worth $200 to 
$700. The silver dollar of 1838 is worth $15. The half dollars 
of 1794 are worth $25; of 1796, $50; of 1787, $10; of 1838, with 
milled edges. $2. An original half dollar struck by the Confeder- 
ate States in 1861 is worth $200. The quarter dollar of 1796 is 
worth $1; of 1823 and 1827, $15; of 1853, 50 cents each. The 20 
cents pieces of 1877 and 1878 are worth $1.50 each. The dimes 
of 1796 are worth 50 cents each; of 1797, 1798, 1800, 1802, 1803 
and 1804 are worth $1 each. 

CATTLE RAISING. 

The Texas papers claim that the profits on cattle raising in that 
State have averaged 100 per cent. in the past five years, while in 
some cases they have reached 500 per cent. The profit for the first 
year is nominal, the second year it ~— ten per cent., the third 
year thirty per cent., the fourth year fifty per cent., and the fifth 
year seventy per cent. The average loss by disease and casualty 
during the same period has been fifteen per cent., or three per 
cent. annually. The extension of the railroad system of Texas is 
expected to increase the profits of the business, as it does .away 
with the great risks involved in long drives. 


MONOPOLIES. 


The tendency to monopoly has been illustrated by the amalga- 
mation of the principal grape-sugar manufactories of the United 
States. The capital of the united companies .is $15,000,000, and it 
is a remarkable fact that the whole of it is held by the Messrs. 
Hamlin and Dr. Fermnich, of Buffalo. Most of this large amount 
is said to represent profits made out of the business within the 
last five or six years; but this is probably an exaggeration. As 
there are only two other grape-sugar factories.in the country, one 
at Chicago and the other at Davenport, Ohio, the profits of the 
Buffalo establishment, which have lately been much less than for- 
merly, will not be likely to decrease in the near future; though 
large profits must here, as well as elsewhere, beget a desire in 
outside parties to share them and lead to opposition. If new op- 
position were to start, the Buffalo men would probably cut down 
prices below the remunerative line, with a view of crushing out the 
rivalry. But in spite of anything that may be said to the contrary, 
the high profits on glucose were made when corn was cheap; when 
corn is dear, as now, the profits are low, and there is probably some 
truth in the averment of the Buffalo men, that it is now necessary 
to observe strict rules of economy in the manufacture. In Canada, 
with the duty on corn added to the high price, glucose manufacture 
has not for some time been in a very flourishing condition, and the 
prospect for the immediate future is not bright. 

— Toronto Monetary Times. 


COCOANUT TREES. 


The trees are planted in squares of from twenty-five to thirty- 
three feet. Experience shows that the greater distance is preferable. 
and that forty trees per acre yield as much as sixty trees planted 
on the same space. Ko get a revenue from a local takes at least 
twelve years from the time of planting. Some trees begin to bear 
at seven years, when the expenses of keeping the land clean di- 
minishes; from the twelfth year the net income over expenses in- 
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creases up to the twenty-fifth year, then it remains about stationary 
for twenty-five years, when the yield begins to diminish. The 
average on a plantation or local (of from 8,000 to 20,000 trees) in 
full bearing can be stated at eighty nuts per annum. Cocoanut 
trees are liable to blight, and also to destruction by lightning. 
To keep up a plantation, young trees have to be supplied contin- 
ually, but it can be safely calculated that one-half of the crop pays 
' for all the expenses. In Port of Spain, entire cocoanuts sell at 
from eighteen dollars to twenty dollars per 1,000 delivered alongside 
vessels. In England prices vary from six pounds to ten pounds 
per 1,000. In England, entire nuts are preferred, although lately 
peeled nuts in bags have been shipped there and realized good 
prices, as they enter immediately in the retail trade. Vessels with 
asphalt with ballast cargoes carry from 200,000 to 230,000 entire 
nuts. These are generally sold on arrival to.one speculator, who sup- 
plies the retail trade with husked nuts and sells the husks to 
cocoanut fibre mills. The quantity of cocoanuts shipped from Trini- 
dad, from February 1 to August 14 of this year, has numbered 
4,000,000, 
SILVER PRODUCTION OF<BOLIVIA. 

A Lima letter in the Mew York Herald gives some Bolivian 
Statistics such as are very difficult of access. If they be correct, 
they are doubly acceptable. They are certainly new, although they 
cover the year 1881 only, when the exports from Bolivia are said 
to have been as follows :— 








Silver from Oruro, Potosi, and Chinchas, 71,101 kilos.... . $3,086,000 
u «  Huanchaca and Guadalupe, 85,935 kilos... .... 5,811,130 
Copper from Corocoro, 3,250,600 kilos ..........00--2e0ee0- 420,000 
DE Acids dna addeakhthe sdée thdeehenavhaphihdenecs sane 458,000 
I Sos a bad eh aera esl ieibinne 6 G@bi was 6.0 Ramee 6, 
aoe andengsennswes Lécadhwedhariok aeemuchten<denwedien 61,819 
ey SE CEG «be kone ocaeenesseesasbaseeeseaceses 800,000 
I MN CE, node ced oeececeseseseesehoes<eceee 48,000 
ee, SO, I, WS ic cc scdavacdcuccaceeandabeens 500,000 
a abd as dudea sade cdsu vested dsb eeewceses -oeceweoeses $ 11,191,917 
SE Ae SU IN dad ciktie ccwaiwuedusssutocckuontademueau 7,150,000 
| TLS ALT Ae AERTS A EON TS $ 18,341,917 


Even the Almanach de Gotha for 1883 remarks on Bolivian 
commerce simply that in 1879 it represented $350,000 in imports 
and $250,000 in exports. For three years Bolivia has enjoyed do- 
mestic tranquility, and since the action at Tacna, in May, 1880, it 
has been without an army. 

; A GREAT GERMAN LAND SCHEME. 


Dr. Bedlack, of Philadelphia, has been authorized, on behalf of 
Prince Bismarck, to enter into communication with Mexicans for 
the purpose of effecting the purchase of 10,000,000 acres of land 
in Mexico. So many Germans are annually emigrating to the New 
World that the German Government desires to purchase this land 
for the purpose of settling a colony there. One million acres have 
been secured by Dr. Bedlack, comprising the estate of Gen. Juan 
Bustamenti. This tract of land lies in the States of Nuevo Leone 
and San Luis Potosi. There are about 500 buildings on the estate, 
which will be included in the conveyance of the land. There are 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and coal mines there, and a peculiar fibrous 
plant, out of which bags and netting are made, is indigenous to 
the soil. Negotiations are pending for the other 9,000,000 acres, 
some of which are on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 
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FRENCH EXPORT TRADE. 


Some little time ago the Syndical Chamber of Commission Mer- 
chants in Paris charged one of its members, M. Lourdelet, to draw 
up a report on the situation of the French export trade. A report 
has accordingly been prepared, and in it M. Lourdelet gives it as 
his opinion that French exports will not decline on account of the 
dreaded competition of Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia. He 
gives two reasons for this opinion: first, the striking superiority 
shown by French products at the International Exhibition of 1878: 
and second, that Preach exports of manufactures have long been 
increasing. In 1850 7 amounted to 818,000,000f., in 1860 to 
1,666,000,000f., and in 1869 to _ 1,975,000,000f. When Alsace-Lor- 
raine was taken from France her exports diminished, and in 1880 
we find them at 1,873,000,000f., and in last year at 1,920,000,000f. 
France, says the writer,* has a very enviable custom. Her manu- 
factures are in most countries regarded as models, and she sells to 
the foreigner many very expensive articles on which she makes a 
handsome profit. There may have been changes and oscillations 
in the development, and some industries may thereby be suffering, 
but the general result is nevertheless brilliant. 





? 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


MUNICIPAL-BOND COUPONS AND SUITS IN FEDERAL COURTS 
THEREON.—Overdue coupons of municipal bonds which have not 
matured are negotiable by the law merchant. The right of the 
owner of coupons payable to bearer or to the holder thereof to 
sue in the Federal court does not depend upon the citizenship 
of any previous holder. He is not an assignee within the mean- 
ing of the Act of March 3, 1875. TZown of Thompson v. Perrine. 
Sup. Ct. of U. S. 


CONSIDERATION—VOLUNTARY RELEASE OF DEBT.—In an action 
on a promissory note, it was alleged that the sole consideration of 
the note was a debt to the payee, which he had voluntarily dis- 
charged. He/d, it appearing from the agreed statement of facts that 
the creditor had given the debtor a “release” of the debt, the pre- 
sumption arises that the release was in such form as to operate as 
an extinguishment of the obligation, in the absence of any showing 
as to the form of such release. Carver v, Second Nat. Bank, 38 or 
39 Ohio St. A debt voluntarily released by the creditor is not suffi- 
cient consideration to support a promise of the debtor to pay him 
the amount of such debt. /d. 


PRESENTMENT AND PROTEST OF FOREIGN BILL OF EXCHANGE— 
NOTARY’S SEAL.—The presentment of a foreign bill of exchange is 
to be made within the time allowed by the law of the place where 
the bill is payable, and the protest thereof must be in accordance 
with that law. It appeared in this case that the law of Norway al- 
lows a year for the presentment of a bill at sight. Pzerce v. /ndseth, 
S. C. U. S., Oct. Term 1882. The court will take judicial notice of 
the seals of notaries public. An impression directly on the paper by 
a die with which ink is used, is sufficient. /d. 
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STATUTE OF FRAUDS—AGREEMENT AS TO PURCHASE OF LANDS 
ON SPECULATION.—Plaintiffs had the refusal of certain real estate 
and: agreed with defendants for the purchase of the same from 
the owner, defendants reeing to share the profits to be made 
on a resale with plaintifis. In pursuance of such agreement de- 
fendant purchased the reai estate and resold it at a profit. A 
portion of the price received on the resale was in notes of ven- 
dee. The defendant refused to divide the profits with plaintiffs, 
and the latter before the notes became due brought action against 
defendant on the contracts. AHe/d, that the contract was not 
within the statute of frauds, and that the action was not pre- 
maturely brought. An interest on contingent profits arising from 
a sale to be thereafter made did not give an interest in the land 
itself. Smzth v. Watson, 2 Barn. & Cres. 401. These facts relieve 
the case from the operation of the statute of Frauds. Hess v. 
Fox, 10 Wend. 436; Sruce v. Hastings, 41 Ver. 380;. Trowbridge 
v. Whetherbee, 11 Allen 361. For many purposes negotiable notes 
iven in satisfaction of a debt may be considered as money. 

hey will support a count for money paid, Morrzéson v. Becky, 7 
S. L. R. 246, and for money expended to the defendants’ use. Craig 
v. Craig, 5 Rawle, 91; so when goods are sold on credit, the 
vendee to give his note, and after the goods are delivered, he re- 
fuses so to do, an action may be maintained for a breach of the 
contract before the expiration of the credit, and the price of the 
goods is the measure of damages. Gzrard v.:Taggart, 5 S. & R. 
19; Rhinehart v. Ol:vine, 5 W. & S. 157. A denial of the con- 
tract zz foto is a violation of every part thereof. Benjamin v. Zell. 
Penn. Sup. Ct. 


EVIDENCE—IN ACTION ON OFFICIAL SURETY BOND—ADMISSIONS 
OF PRINCIPAL AND Books Kept By HiIM.—In an action against 
the principal and his sureties upon a joint and several bond, for 
the faithful performance of the duties of the principal as treasurer 
of the Town of Union, a part of whose duties was to keep accurate 
books of account and to render abstracts of such accounts to the 
council, Ae/d, that his books of account as such treasurer, and a 
report rendered to the council by him, were competent evidence 
against himself and his sureties. See Perchard v. Tindall, 1 Esp. 
394; Goss v. Watlington, 3 Brod. & Bing. 132; Whitnash v. George, 
8 B. & C. 556; Aliddleton v. Melton, 10 id. 317. An examination of 
the cases will disclose that there are two classes of cases in which, 
whether the principal at the time of the trial be living or dead, his 
admissions are evidence against the surety; within both classes the 
present case can be ranged. First. Where the declarations are made 
as a part of or in the transaction of the business, for the proper 
performance of which the surety is bound, and so become a part of 
the res geste. Bank v. Smith, 12 Allen 243; Pendleton v. Bank of 
Kentucky, 1 T. B. Mon. 171; Parker v. State, 8 Blackf. 292; Lysant 
v. Walker, 5 Bligh, N. R. 1. And the case of Stetson v. City Bank, 
2 Ohio St. 167, in which it was held that where a bank cashier 
made statements in regard to past transactions, it was not admissi- 
ble, because not a part of the ves geste, illustrates this rule, The 
second class of cases are those in which the action is brought against 
the principal and sureties on a joint or joint and several obligation. 
Brandt on Suretyship, § 519; Amherst Bank v. Root, 2 Met. 523; 
Agricultural Ins. Co. v. Keeler, 44 Conn. 161. The present case is 
included within both these classes. Zown of Union v. Bermes. 44 
N. J. Law Rep. 
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SURETYSHIP—OFFICIAL BOND.—The liability of a town treas- 
urer, and his sureties on his official bond for a sum of money 
in his hands due the town, is not discharged: by his own note 
for that sum, accepted by his official successor as cash in full 
payment and discharge of the debt with the assent of a select- 
man. Horn v. Whittter, 6 N. H. 88; Town of Henntker v. Wy- 
man. 58 N. Hamp. 


SIGNATURE AS AGENT.—The character of the liability of drawer 
of a bill of exchange must be determined from the instrument it- 
self; and the addition of the word “agent” to his name, without 
anything else on the instrument indicating his principal, does not 
relieve him from personal liability as drawer of the bill. Ofzo Jat. 
Bank v. Cook, 38 or 39 Ohio St. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CONSIDERATION FOR FRAUDULENT 
CONVEYANCE—DEFENSE.—In an action against the maker of a prom- 
issory note given as the consideration of the conveyance received 
for the purpose of aiding the grantor to delay his creditors, the 
fraud cannot be set up in defense. The statute declaring that. con- 
veyances made with intent to hinder, delay, or defraud creditors 
shall be void, has been invariably construed as plainly implying 
that they are valid as between the parties and their representatives, 
Nichols v. Patten, 18 Me. 231; Andrews v. Marshall, 43 id. 274; 
and can be avoided only by creditors or their representatives, etc. 
Miller v. Miller,23 Me. 22; Thompson v. Moore, 36 id. 47; Stone v. 
Locke, 46 id. 445; Freeland v. Freeland, 102 Mass. 475; McLean v. 
Weekes, 65 Me. 411. And such conveyances are as to creditors 
not utterly void but voidable. If the fraudulent grantee convey 
the premises to a dona fide purchaser for value before the credi- 
tor moves to impeach the original conveyance the purchaser’s title 
cannot be disturbed. Neale v. Williams, 18 Me. 391; Hoffman v. 
Noble, 6 Met. 68; Bradley v. Obear, 10 N. H. 477. The implication 
of the statute of 13 Eliz. declares that as between the parties to a 
conveyance made to prevent creditors of the grantor from attach- 
ing or seizing his property, and thereby securing their debts, the 
transaction is not to be regarded void or voidable, but valid. And 
if valid, it cannot be seen why the note given in payment is not 
also valid. The transaction is not a ¢urpis causa, and neither do 
the parties stand in parz delicto. In the case at bar, each of the 
parties deliberately entered into the contract. Each received a full 
consideration, the one for his land and the other for his note. 
Neither of them was defrauded. The decisions in Massachusetts, 
repeatedly made, sustain actions like this. See the two opinions 
of Morton, J., and of Shaw, C. J., after the second trial in Dyer 
v. Homer, 22 Pick, 253; Butler v. Hildreth, 5 Met. 49, 50; Bazley v. 
Foster, 9 Pick. 139, recognizes the same doctrine. See also Harvey 
v. Varney, 98 Mass. 118, where the cases are reviewed and the doc- 
trine adhered to. See also the elaborate opinion of the Chief Jus- 
tice of Wisconsin, in Clemmens v. Clemmens, 28 Wis, 637, and the 
well-reasoned opinion of the court in Carpenter v. McClure, 39 Vt. 
9. See also Springer v. Drosch. 32 Ind. 486; Sherk v. Endress, 3 
Watts & S. 255; Neely v. Wood, to Yerg. (Tenn.) 486; Douglas v. 
Dunlap, 10 Ohio, 162; Bobb v. Woodward, 50 Mo. 95; Sumner v. 
Murphy, 2 Hill (S. C.) 488; Capin v. Pease, 10 Conn. 69; Silver- 
man Vv. Bullock. 98 Ill.; Hendricks v. Mount, 2 South (N. J.) 738. 
Butler v. Moore, 73 Me. 151. 
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THE REPEALED BANK TAXES. 


Attorney-General Brewster has sent to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following opinion of the effect of the new law: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 18th, 1883. 


Hon. Charles $. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury : 

SIR: By a letter dated the 22d of March last, the then acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, at the suggestion of the Treasurer of the United States, requested 
an opinion from me upon the question ‘*‘ whether, in view of the passage of 
the Act of Congress approved March 3, 1883, entitled ‘An Act to reduce in- 
ternal-revenue taxation and for other purposes,’ any taxes are due and payable 
on capital and deposits of banks, bankers, and National banking associations as 
having accrued since January 1, 1883.” And by a subsequent letter dated the 
26th of March, the same officer, at the suggestion of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, submitted for my consideration the question of ‘‘ the liability of 
banks and bankers to taxation [on capital and deposits] from December 1, 
1882, to March 3, 1883,” in view of the provisions of the same Act. These 
questions involve the inquiry whether the taxes on capital and deposits of 
banks, bankers, and National banking associations imposed by the laws in 
force at the time of the passage of the Act of March 3, 1883, may be assessed 
and collected on the capital and deposits of banks and bankers for the interval 
between the date of that Act and December 1, 1882, and on the capital and 
deposits of national banking associations for the interval between the date of 
the same Act and January 1, 1883. At the period referred to taxes upon 
the capital and deposits of National banking associations were imposed and col- 
lected under the provisions of sections 5214, 5215, 5216, and 5217 Revised 
Statutes. and those upon the capital and deposits of other banks and bankers 
under sections 3408, 3409, 3414, and 3415 Revised Statutes. I shall first 
consider, in connection with the act of March 3, 1883, the sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes above mentioned which relate to National banking associations. 
Section 5214 provides : 

‘In lieu of all existing taxes every association shall pay to the Treasurer 
of the United States, in the months of January and July, . . . a duty of 
one-quarter of one per centum each half year upon the average amount of its 
deposits, and a duty of one-quarter of one per centum each half year on the 
average amount of its capital stock beyond the amount invested in United 
States bonds,” 

By section 5215 it is provided: 

‘*In order to enable the Treasurer to assess the duties imposed by the pre- 
ceding section, each association shall, within ten days from the first days of 
January and July of each year, make a return, under the oath of its President 
or Cashier, to the Treasurer of the United States, in such form as the 
Treasurer may prescribe, of the average amount of its deposits, and of 
the average amount of its capital stock, beyond the amount invested in United 
States bonds for the six months next preceding the most recent first day of 
January or July.” 

The remainder of this section imposes a penalty for failure ‘‘so to make 
such return,” and provides for the collection thereof. Section 5216 provides 
for assessing the duties where an association fails to make the half-yearly 
return required by section 5215, and section 5217 provides for the collection 
of the sums due where an association fails to pay the duties imposed by the 
three preceding sections. Thus, by the foregoing provisions each National 
banking association is made liable to pay in January and July certain duties 
On its deposits and capital stock, The amount so payable is to be deter- 
mined by the average of the deposits and by the average of the capital stock 
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beyond the amount invested in United States bonds. for each half year end- 
ing December 31 and June 30, respectively. Accordingly, with a view to 
the assessment of the duties, the association is required, within ten days from 
January 1 and July 1 of each year, to make a return of the average amount 
of its deposits and of its capita] stock beyond the amount so invested ‘* for the 
six months next preceding the most recent first day of January or july” The 
duties on the average of deposits and capital stock of the association for each 
half year as above cannot be assessed or the amount thereof ascertained 
until the expiration of such half year; hence, no part thereof can be regarded 
as becoming due prior to that time. 

The Act of March 3, 1883. section 1, declares ‘‘that the taxes herein speci- 
fied, imposed by the laws now in force, be and the same are hereby re- 
pealed as hereinafter provided, namely: On capital and deposits of banks, 
bankers, and National banking associations, except such taxes as are now due 
and payable,” &c. And the same act, section 13, further declares, ‘‘that the 
repeal of existing laws or modifications thereof embraced in this act shail not 
affect any act done, or any right accruing or accrued, or any suit or proceeding 
had or commenced in any civil cause, before the said repeal or modifications ; 
but all rights and liabilities under said laws shali continue and may be en- 
forced in the same manner as if said repeal or modifications had net been 
made,” &c. Here, by the terms of section 1, is an *‘immediate repeal of the 
duties in question, except such as are now | March 3, 1883] due and pay- 
able.”” Standing upon that section alone, such repeal must be deemed to do 
away entirely with the collection of the duties referred to excepting those then 
‘*Gue and payable.” Were duties upon the deposits and capital stock of 
National banking associations due and payable on the 3d of March, 1883, for 
the period subsequent to December 31, 1882? The answer to this is indicated 
by what has been already stated. Under the laws imposing them, such duties 
were not assessable, much less due and payable, before the expiration of the 
half year for which they were to be levied, and which ended eitlier on the 
31st of December, or on the 30th of June. Obviously, then, they were not 
due and payable on the 3d . ages 1883, fur the period intervening between 
that date and December 31..: 

Does the provision in calen 13, quoted above, qualify the repeal of the 
duties by section I, so as to warrant the assessment and collection thereof 
for that period? By the former section the repeal of existing laws embraced 
in the act 1s not to affect ‘‘any right accruing or accrued” before such repeal, 
but all rights and liabilities under the then existing laws are to continue and 
be enforced in the same manner as if the repeal bad not been made. The 
qualification of the repeal in question, if any, rests upon the words ‘‘right ac- 
cruing,” &c., used in that section. I do not think these words can properly 
be taken to include the duties referred to, z. ¢., on the average of deposits 
and capital stock for the half year beginning January 1, 1883, accruing at 
the date of the repeal, there being then, as to them, no right in ésse. It is 
the accruing right, not the accruing tax, that is saved. The right to duties 
here does not come into existence during the half year, but only on the 
expiration thereof; it then accrues, although the duties are not yet assessed, 
and it may be said to be thenceforth accruing until the assessment of the 
duties and ascertainment of the amount thereof; that is to say, until payment 
of the duties is demandable. Thus, ‘‘ debt accruing ” has been held to be an 
existing debt sol endum in futuro ( Hall v. Pritchett, 3 Q. B., div. 215; " Fones 
v. Thompson, E. B. and E. 63) Besides, it may fairly be inferred from the 
express exception in the repealing clause of section 1 of ‘‘such taxes as are now 
due and payable,” that this was the only qualification contemplated, and that 
no other taxes on the deposits and capital stock of banks, &c., not even those 
accruing on the then current half year, were meant by Congress to be saved 
from the repeal. To repel this inference there must be found in section 13, 
or elsewhere in the statutes, language clearly indicative of a contrary intent. 
I discover nothing therein showing such intent. 

I pass now to the consideration of the hereinbefore mentioned sections of 
the Revised Statutes relating to other banks and bankers. By section 3408 
it is provided : 
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‘* There shali be levied, collected, and paid, as hereinafter provided : First, 
a tax of one twenty-fourth of one per cent. each month upon the average 
amount of the deposits of money, . . . with any person, bank association, 


company, or corporation engaged in the business of banking ; second, a tax of 


one twenty-fourth of one per cent. each month upon the capital of any bank, 
association, company, corporation, and on the capital employed by any person 
in the business of banking beyond the average amount invested in United 
States bonds,” &c. 

Section 3409 declares : 

‘‘The taxes provided in the preceding section shall be paid semi-annually on 
the first day of January and the first day of July, but the same shall be calculated 
at the rate per month as prescribed by said section, so that the tax for six 
months shall rot be less than the aggregate would be if such taxes were col- 
lected monthly.” 

‘*SEc. 3414. A true and complete return of the monthly amount .. . 
of deposits and of capital as aforesaid . . . for the previous six months 
shall be made and rendered in duplicate on the first day of December and the 
first day of July by each of such banks, associations, corporations, companies, 
or persons,” etc . 

Section 3415 makes provision for estimating the amount of deposits, capi- 
tal, &c., in case of default in making and tendering the return requised by 
the preceding section, and also imposes a penalty for any refusal or neglect 
to make return and payment. The duties imposed by these sections, like 
those imposed by the sections which relate to National banking associations, 
are assessed semi-annually upon returns required to be made semi-annually 
and become due and payable semi-annually, at stated times, but they are 
estimated by monthly, not by half-yearly, periods. The tax on deposits is 
calculated upon the monthly average, and that upon capital upon the amount 
thereof employed monthly ; whereas, in the case of National banking as- 
sociations, the duty upon both deposits and capital stock is levied upon the 
average amount for the half year. However, I do not think this difference 
in the mode of assessing and ascertaining the duties is material in connec- 
tion with the subject in hand. 

The reasons adduced in support of the construction above placed upon 
the provisions of the Act of March 3, 1883, considered with reference to duties 
on the deposits and capital stock of National banking associations. seem to 
me to be equally applicable to the same provisions when considered with 
reference to duties on the capital and deposits of other banks and bankers. 
There is no ground for assuming that Congress intended to discriminate be- 
tween the two descriptions of banks as regards the scope and effect of the 
repeal. Viewed as above, it operates to relieve not only National banking as- 
sociations, but other banks and bankers from the duties mentioned, excepting 
such as were ‘‘due and payable” at the date of the repealing act. I may 
observe here that section 13, Revised Statutes, has not been overlooked by 
me. The provisions of that section (which with respect to the Act of March 3, 
1883, seem to be superseded by those of section 13 of that act) include ‘‘ any 
penalty, forfeiture, or liability incurred” under the statute repealed. But on 
the 3d of March, 1883, banks, bankers, and National banking associations were 
not liable for the duties in question, and would not be liable therefor until the 
end of the then current half-year. Hence, as to such duties, there were at 
that time no “liabilities incurred,” nothing for the said provision to save from 
the operation of the repeal in the act of 1883, even if they are applicable to 
that act. (R. R. Co. v. U. S. to1 U. S. pp. 549, §50.) 

I am, accordingly, of the opinion that duties are not assessable and collect- 
ible on the deposits and capital stock of National banking associations for the 
period between the date of the Act of March 3, 1883, and January 1, 1883, 
nor on the deposits and capital of other banks and bankers for the period be- 
tween the date of the same act ‘and December 1, 1882. This, it is presumed, 
affords a sufficient answer tu the questions submitted. I have the honor to be 
very respectfully, BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER, 


Attorney-General. 
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VETO OF THE NEW YORK SAVINGS-BANK BILL. 


The bill passed by the New York Legislature, and known us the Page Bill, 
which extended the list of securities in which Savings banks may invest, has 
been vetoed by Governor Cleveland, who filed the following memorandum : 


I have listened to the arguments of the friends of this measure, and am still 
convinced that the present law should not be changed in the manner proposed. 
The bill before me provides that Savings banks may invest the money of de- 
positors in bonds and securities which are excluded by the present carefully- 

repared statutes regulating this subject. Among other things, it permits the 
investment of such funds in good securities, excepting bills of exchange, prom- 
issory notes, deposits of personal property, and stocks to which by law the 
personal liability of the stockholders attaches, which may be approved by the 
Superintendent of the Banking Departmerft, the Governor, Comptroller, and 
State Treasurer, or a majority of them. It must be conceded, I think, that 
no absolute certainty attends the judgment of men in relation to the matter of 
good securities, The State officers mentioned in the bill should not be bur- 
dened or intrusted with this important duty. I see no provision in the *bill by 
which any security can be withdrawn from the list, if once approved by these 
officers. even though it may become unsafe or worthless as an investment. 

Considerations have been earnestly urged upon me touching the ability of 
Savings banks to pay a fair interest to depositors, with the present limitation 
upon the character of their investments. But I am firmly of the opinion that 
these institutions are, as their name implies, a place of deposit for the savings 
of those among the poor and laboring people who see the necessity of putting 
aside a part of their earnings for future need, or as the beginning of an ac- 
cumulation. Such depositors are not, and should not be, investors seeking as 
a paramount purpose an income by way of interest on their deposits. When 
they come to that, there are other instrumentalities which should be employed. 

Absolute safety of the principal deposited is what the patrons of Savings. 
banks should seek, and any Governmental control over these institutions should 
first of all be directed to that end. I am not satisfied that this is done when 
State officials, already charged with onerous duties, are called to decide upon 
the value of proposed securities, and when the safety of deposits is left to 
their determination and the care of directors and trustees, often tempted to 
speculative ventures beyond their power to resist. A due regard to the protec- 
tion of a class of citizens which should especially deserve the care of the State 
requires, I believe, that the institutions having their savings in charge should 
be limited in the use of such deposits to investments described by the law, and 
which, as nearly as possible, insure absolute exemption from loss. I am _ un- 
willing to assent to the increased risk which I am convinced lurks in the pro- 
visions of the proposed bill. 


> i... 
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NEW PHASE OF THE SILVER QUESTION.—The /Pudiic says that ‘‘ The fact 
has heen published, although we are not prepared to vouch for it, that a 
counterfeit silver dollar has made its appearance, which is actually worth as 
much as the dollar coined by the Government. It is made of silver, and 
has the same weight and ring as that bearing the genuine stamp of the mint 
—so says the report. The counterfeiters seem to have taken a leaf out of 
the book of the Government and gone to work to make the profit of twelve to: 
fourteen cents on each dollar, which the latter has been quietly appropriating 
for some time. It would seem, however, thet the illegal coiners of debased. 
money understand their business better than do the lawful authorities, for, 
while the former have been putting the products of their enterprise into circu- 
lation, the Government has to build vaults to store away what its mints turn 
out. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Protection to Young Industries as Applied in the United States. By F. W. 
TAussIG, Instructor in Political Economy in Harvard College. Cambridge, 
Mass , Moses King, Publisher. 1883. 

This is a very well written essay and received the Toppan prize in political 
science bestowed by Harvard University last year. The author graduated from 
that institution in 1879. Mr. Taussig states the argument in favor of protecting 
young industries, then briefly traces the course of industrial history and pro- 
tective legislation in this country, after whch he reviews the history of our 
cotton, wool, and iron manufactures, and from these premises draws conclusions 
for and against the policy of protection. His general conclusion is, not that 
protection has retarded our industrial growth particularly, but that equal prog- 
ress would have been made without it, owing to the peculiar character of the 
American people. The author has an unusually candid mind, and his desire to 
state the facts fairly and to draw correct conclusions from them is very appar- 
ent. He brings to his subject the prime qualities of mind which are too 
often wanting among economists, the absence of which is a strong reason 
why economic literature has made so little headway. The chief defect in 
Mr. Taussig’s book is an unfamiliarity with the facts. Thus, after describing 
our progress in woolen manufacture on page 47, he says: ‘In 1828, when 
for the first time heavy protection was given by a complicated system of 
minimum duties, and the actual rates levied rose, in some cases, to over one 
hundred per cent., this aid was no longer needed to sustain the woolen 
manufacture. The period of youth had then been past.” This statement is 
very far from the truth. Under the tariff of 1824 the woolen manufacturers 
were nearly ruined, and the principal object in enacting the tariff of 1828 
was to save them from total destruction. Had the law of 1824 existed 
much longer unquestionably that industry would have perished. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. By Gites B. STEBBINS. Detroit : 
Thorndike Nourse. 1883. 

Mr. Stebbins is an enthusiastic and conscientious uphoider of the doctrine of 
protection to American industries, and this little work of two hundred pages is 
a rich arsenal from which protectionists can draw facts and arguments to sup- 
port their cause. The style of the work is simple, it is free from scholas- 
ticism, and may be read by the ordinary reader, and mastered. In future 
debates on the tariff question, doubtless many will gbd to this source for a 
fresh equipment, and if they do, we are quite sure that they will not be 


disappointed. 
The Iron and Steel Industries of Pennsylvania. By JAMES M, SWANK. Phila- 


delphia : The American Iron and Steel Association. 1883. 


This is a contribution to the tenth annual report of the bureau of industrial 
statistics of Pennsylvania. The first part relates to the early use and manu- 
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facture of iron in other countries, followed by an account of its manufacture in 
the American colonies and more particularly in Pennsylvania, and its subse- 
quent history in that State. It is a succinct, well-written and interesting paper, 
Such papers add much to the value and interest of our census reports. There 
is a vast field for investigation in this direction, and it is well worth diligent 
cultivation 


Statistic; of the American and Foreign Iron Trades for 1882. Annual Report 
of th Secretary of the American Tron and Steel Association, containing statistics 
of te American iron trade to Fanuary 1, 1883, and a review of the present 
cond:tion of the iron industry in foreign countries. By JAMES M. SWANK, 
Secretary. Philadelphia: The American Iron and Steel Association. 1883. 
This is the most valuable collection of annual statistics relating to the iron 

and ste2] trades that appears. The report begins with a review of the 
domestic traie in 1882, which is continued to the end of the first quarter 
in 1883. Here may be found an excellent statement of the causes of the 
recent reaction in our iron and steel industries. It would repay many of 
those who discuss this subject and pretend to know all about it to turn to 
these pages. Perhaps they would learn that instead of revelling in the light 
they had been blundering around in the darkness. The statistical matter 
contained in these reports is not only very varied and complete, but it is 
more accurate than most information of the kind. This is one reason why 
these reports possess so much value, which, we are pleased to note, is gener- 
ally recognized. 


Debts of the New England and other States, all Massachusetts’ Cities and Prin- 
cipal Towns, New England and Western Cities. Compiled by JOSEPH G., 
MARTIN. Boston: Published by the Compiler. 1883. 

This work contains a detailed statement of the debts of over {£00 cities of 
the United States, the purpose for which the debt was created, rates of in 
terest and periods of payment of interest, and date of maturity of each loan, 
with full explanatory notes, It is a very useful compilation. In the introduc- 
tion attention is directed to the notable reduction made in the rates of inter- 
est on loans within the past four years. ‘‘In 1877 not a single clty had a four 
per cent. loan, while few outside of Massachusetts could borrow money bet- 
ter than six per cent., and a large nu.uber of them had loans out at seven, 
eight, nine, and ten per cent.” 





A Dictionary of the English Language, by JosEPH E. WorgeEsTER, LL.D, 
with Supplement. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1883. 

A new edition,. with a supplement, of Worcester’s Dictionary has been pre- 
pared to supply the new words in science, art and literature, which have ap- 
peared since the former edition. During this interval a vast number of new 
terms have come into common use, and though many of these cannot strictly 
be considered as parts of the English language, yet, as they constantly appear, 
and the reader often wishes to know their meaning, a dictionary seems the 
most fitting source of information. Worcester has long been considered the 
standard dictionary of the language, and the additions now made will render 
it more valuable than ever. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. STAMPED INDORSEMENT. 


What is the effect of the stamped indorsement of a bank on a draft or check 


sent for collection through the Clearing House? 
Does it have the effect in law to guarantee the genuineness and regularity 


of all prior indorsements on a check or draft? 
If so, how long does such guarantee continue when the check or draft is not 


returned nor reclamation made ? 

REPLY.—In the case of Rock County Bank v. Hollister, 21 Minn. 385, it was 
held that an indorsement on a note, ‘‘ pay to A B, or order, for collec- 
tion,” and signed by the payee or owner of the note, merely made the in- 
dorsee agent for the indorser to collect it. So in Sweeny v. Easter, 1 Wale 
lace, the Court declared that the indorsement of negotiable paper with the 
words ‘‘for collection” restrains its negotiability; and that a party who has 
thus indorsed it, is competent to prove that he was not the owner of it, and 
did not mean to give title to it, or to its proceeds when collected. See also 
Daniel on Neg. Inst., § 698. These principles clearly show what answer is 
to be made to the above questions. The indorsement had no effect to guar- 
antee the genuineness or regularity of any indorsement. It was a restrictive and 
not a general indorsement, and merely made the indorsee a Clearing-House 
agent for the indorser to collect the amount due. 


Il. CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 
If a certificate when presented for payment bears several indorsements, does 
the last indorser guarantee a// indorsements, or only those made subsequent to 


that of ths payee named in the certificate ? 
When a bank issues a certificate of deposit, is it necessary to have the signa- 


ture of the payee whose name is inserted in the certificate ? 

Rep_y.—Each indorsement guarantees the genuineness of all preceding signa- 
tures, including, of course, that of the payee. 

It does not necessarily follow that the payee of a certificate of deposit is 
a customer of the bank, whose signature it is bound. know like that of a 
depositor who draws a check. It may or may not have that signature on its 
book, and must depend in many cases upon proof of identification, precisely 
as in the case of a payee of a check. 





III. CHECKS NOT PAYMENT. 
A bank at D receives for collection a draft on H. On presentation H 
pays the draft with a check on his own bank. This check is not good, and 


is duly protested. : 
Has the collecting bank, by surrendering the draft for a check, rendered itself 


liable for the amount ? 
Should it protest the check and forward it to the drawer of the draft, or 


should it protest a copy of the draft? 
61 
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REPLY.—The law is very clear that a collecting agent acts at its peril in ac- 
cepting a check as payment of a note or other instrument left with it for col- 
lection, If in such a case the check is not paid, and the drawer or indorsers 
are not duly notified, they would be discharged, and the loss would fall on 
the collecting agent. Zurner v. Bank of Fox Lake, 3 Keyes 425. But if, on 
the day a bill or note becomes due, the agent receives a check for the 
amount and delivers up the instrument, and on the same day presents the 
check for payment, which is refused, and the bill or note is reclaimed and 
protested, and the drawer or indorsers duly notified, then no right is forfeited, 
and the liability of all is preserved. If the bill could not be reclamed, the 
proper course, doubtless, would be to protest a copy of the draft. 

If, however, the agent neglects to present the check until the next day, he 
is liable in case of non-payment, and he cannot have recourse against the 
drawer. Protest of the draft would then be too late. 


IV. PROTEST OF DRAFT. 


A accepted a sixty-day draft, payable at a bank in H. G., but, before it 
matured, moved to B, an adjoining town. 
Can the bank at B protest the draft for non-payment, or should the bank 


at H. G. hold it and protest it? 

REPLY.—Judge Story declared in his work on Bills of Exchange that 
such an instrument should be protested at the place where it is payable. §§ 
282, 253. The question was decided the same way in the cases of Soot v. 
Franklin, 3 Johns. 207, and Mason v. Franklin, Ib, 202. 





7 
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CALIFORNIA MINES.—Our great State, which has astonished the world with 
its golden product, and which sustained the nation in the ‘‘troublous war 
times” with its golden aid, will, if the anti-miners have their way, be relegated 
entirely to the gered of a State which prohibits mining, while all other States 
and portions of the world are doing all that is possible to stimulate it. 
Take our yearly golden product out of the commercial channels, and its wants 
will be felt severely all over the world. But in our State it will be more 
than in any other, for we will deliberately rob ourselves of fifteen and a-half 
millions of gold which is dug out of the ground every year, which is just so 
much clear gain to the Commonwealth. <A year’s cessation of this flow into 
San Francisco will be a worse calamity than a typhoon or a destructive 
earthquake, or a year of drought, for its want will be so severely felt that 
chard times” will come again upon us, and the dull times which followed 
the cessation of the silver flow from the Comstock, and from which we were 
slowly emerging, under the steady yearly flow of the golden product of our 
great mines, will surely again come upon us, and this time justly—v. ¢., if we 
are foolish enough to close our mines. We have in our State, as is well 
known, the most lucrative and permanent gold mines in the world, yielding 
fifteen to sixteen millions of gold per year, which will continue for the next 
ten decades at least, and which we and the world must have; and yet a 
few h lawyers and a very limited number of rabid anti-miners are using 
every effort in the courts, legislature and Congress, to strangle this great 
industry, under which we have built up an empire.—San Francisco Alta. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





DIVIDENDS DECLARED BY THE COMPTROLLER.—The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has declared a first dividend of five per cent., amounting to $99,176 in 
favor of the creditors of the Pacific National Bank of Boston, Mass., and a 
first dividend of twenty per cent., amounting to $ 32,192, payable to the First 
National Bank of Union Mills, Union City, Penn. 


PAYING StTocks.—A recent statement shows that although there are 135 
railway stocks listed at the New York Stock Exchange, only twenty-four pay 
regular dividends, or a proportion of nearly one to six. Two or three other 
companies manage to pay an occasional dividend. Of the 135 stocks, twenty- 
seven are preferred, four first preferred and two second preferred, leaving 102 
common, and of the last only. thirteen pay regular dividends. The total 
capital stock listed amounts to $1,996,713,046, of which $ 270,727,744 are 
preferred ; $16,807,003, first preferred; $ 10,332,700, second preferred ; and 
$ 1,698,838,599 common stock. The amount of dividends paid annually is 
but a very small per centage of the total capital, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that people holding large blocks of stock find difficulty in getting 
rid of it. 


HOLDING OF COLLATERAL.—An interesting case was tried a short time ago 
in one of the courts in Philadelphia, relating to the liability of the holder 
of collateral security for loss incurred by failure to realize on the security. 
The suit was brought by the executor of Morris against Brown, on a 
promissory note for $1000, executed by the defendant on the 28th of Oc- 
tober, 1881, and payable ten days after date. As security he left with 
Morris, the holder of the note, certificates for 15,000 shares of the Arizona 
and New Mexico Prospecting, Developing and Mining Company, with the 
agreement that upon the non-payment of the note at maturity the holder 
should sell the stock either at the Brokers’ Board, or at public or private 
sale, without demanding payment of the note and without further notice, 
The note was not paid, but Morris held on to the stock, which was at 
that time worth ten cents a share, until it became absolutely valueless. 
After his death, when suit was brought upon the note by his executor, the 
defendant filed an affidavit claiming that the failure to realize upon the stock, 
according to the terms of the note, debarred the plaintiff from recovery. On 
the other side it was argued that a creditor who holds stock as a collateral 
security is not bound to sell upon the nonpayment of a note at maturity 
without notice from the debtor to do so. The court adopted this view, 
and entered judgment for the amount of the note with interest. 


RuopE Istanp.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the Bank Clerks’ Mutual 
Benefit Association of Providence was held on Wednesday, April 18. The report 
of the Board of Management showed that twenty-six new members had been 
admitted to the Association, and two second memberships issued during the 
year. The present number of members is 123 and of memberships 138, of 
which thirty-three are advanced members. There are fifteen members who hold 
double memberships, and the report suggests that others to whom life insurance 
is valuable and who can pass an unexceptionable examination, should secure the 
benefits of a second membership. 

The treasury shows an increase of assets of $ 1,536.66, the total amount being 
$ 15,694.50. The membership fund has a reserve of $1,679.61 above the 
minimum required by the constitution. One loss from death, $500, was paid 
during the year. 
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PaciFIC RAILROAD DEBTs.—The Central Pacific Railroad Company owes 
the Government $52,140,813; the Union Pacific, $63,620,570; the Sioux 
City & Pacific, $3,043,767; the Central Branch Union Pacific, $ 3,101,808, 
Against this debt, nearly $122,000,000 is an off-set in shape of payments 
in money and transportation services by those companies. This reduces the 
debt to about $ 100,000,000, which is payable in 1895 and 1899. 


GoLD NuGGets.—On the 18th of August, 1860, a large piece of gold was 
taken from the Monumental Quartz Mine, Sierra Buttes, which weighed 1 596 
ounces troy, the value of which was estimated at from $21,000 to $ 30,000. 
The nugget was sold to H. B. Woodward, of San Francisco, for $ 21,636.52, 
A fine specimen was taken from the Rainbow Quartz Mine, Chipp’s Flat, in 
1881. It was taken from a depth of 200 feet. Later it was shipped to Lon- 
don and worked there. It yielded $22,000. In 1855 a nugget was found at 
French Ravine that weighed 532 ounces, and was worth 10,000. It con- 
tained considerable quartz, which is not calculated in its weight. In 1851, at 
French Ravine, a nugget was found which weighed 426 ounces, and was valued 
at $8000. A nugget is reported to have been found at Minnesota valued at 

5000. In 1850 a piece of gold quartz was found in French Ravine which 
contained 263 ounces of gold, worth $4893. At Smith’s Flat, in 1866, a 
piece of gold was taken from a claim which was worth $2716, and weighed 
146 ounces. At Smith’s Flat, in 1864, a nugget was found weighing 140 
ounces, and worth $2605. At Little Grizzly Diggins, in 1869, a nugget worth 
$ 2000 was found. A nugget weighing ninety-four ounces, and valued at 
$1770. was found at the Hope claim, four miles below the Mountain House. 
At French Ravine, in 1860, a nugget was found worth $1757, and weighing 
ninety-three ounces. At Smith’s Flat, in 1861, a nugget was found which 
weighed eighty ounces, and was valued at $1509. From 1854 to 1862 twelve 
gold nuggets, ranging from thirty to 147 ounces. were taken from the Live 
Yankee claim at Forest City. From 1856 to 1862 a number of gold nuggets, 
varying from thirty to 100 ounces were found in the Oregon claim at Forest 
City. A specimen worth $5,000 was taken from the Oriental (Gold Gate) 
quartz mine. 


WOMEN AS PRESIDENTS.—Mrs. Louisa B. Stephens, widow of R. D. 
Stephens, has recently been elected to succeed her husband as President of the 
First National Bank of Marion, Iowa. She is reputed to be a woman of 
thorough business habits and qualifications, as well as energetic and popular. 

The statement that Mrs. Stephens is the first woman elected to this office, is 
a mistake. Mrs. M. C Williams has been for some years president of the State 
National Bank of Raleigh, N. C. There are several banks in which a lady is 
member of the board of directors, and two or three have a female cashier. 

In the Lafayette County Bank, Lexington, Mo., there is a young lady 
book-keeper, who walks over two miles to and from the bank daily, yet is 
absent fewer days in the year than any of the male employés. 

There is, in any business office, an advantage from the refining presence of 
a lady. Not merely because she neither smokes, chews, drinks nor swears, 
but the tone of manners and conversation is under an influence which cannot 
fail to be beneficial, while in too many places it is a wholesome and a needed 
restraint. 


Comstock LopEe.—The Gold Hill bonanza of the Comstock Lode of Nevada 
has, in the ten years immediately preceding the last census, furnished §$ 200,- 
000,000, $90,000,000 of which was in gold. The lode in 1877 furnished 
$ 37,911,000, of which $17,771,000 was in gold; in 1878, $ 10,404,000 
silver, and $9,826,000 gold, a total of $20,230,000; in 1879, $5,190,000 
silver, and $9,725,000 gold, total, $14 915,000; 1880, $2,634,000 silver, and 
$ 8,830,000 gold, total, $11,484,000. The total yield of the twenty-eight 
mines of the Comstock lode has sunk from $271,000 in 1875 to $14,000,- 
ooo in 1881. The decrease had an influence upon the total production in 
the United States, which was in 1878, $47,266,107; 1879, é 38,900, 600 ; 
1880, $ 36,000,000. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL. —On the 2oth of April the half-yearly dividend of 
five per cent. was declared, and it was announced that $250,000 had been 
added to the Rest, which is now $5,750,000. There is: reasonable ground 
for anticipating that at the cluse of the year the Rest will have reached fifty 
per cent, of the capital, after which larger dividends may be expected. 


- SCOTLAND.—Some interesting information is to be found in the returns is- 
sued in connection with the Post-Office Savings banks in Scotland. It would 
appear. that during the last ten years, notwithstanding considerable periods of de- 
ression in trade, the amount of the deposit savings in almost every county 
oe nearly doubled. In some cases the total amount has more than doubled. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN FRANCE.—The number of Savings banks in France is 
541, which have besides 794 branches. They comprise about 3,500,000 de- 
positors, of whom 2,500,000 possess sums below 500f., 360,000 from 500f. 
to 8o00f., 250,000 from 800f. to 1000f., and 290,000 above 1000f. The 
share of Paris in these depositors is 500,550, of whom 120,161 are work- 
men, 55,693 domestic servants, 21,717 trade assistants, 10,311 soldiers and 
sailors, 133,837 professionals, 158,324 minors, and 507 benefit societies. 


New DutcH LoAN.—The principal reason for the new Dutch Loan is the 
insufficient stock of gold held by the Bank of Holland, and the heavy loss 
that would be incurred by the sale of its silver. Competition for the one 
metal available for international dealings becomes daily more keen, and the bul- 
lion supplies of the Bank, being now lower than at the corresponding period 
of the past three years, are ill prepared for an additional drain. 


BRAZILIAN CURRENCY.—Consul-General Andrews says, in his report to the 
United States Government, that the amount of money now circulating in Brazil, 
consisting of irredeemable notes, is $ 122,346,370. The total amount of gold 
coined and issued up to 1880 was $ 19,262,080. The amount of silver coined 
and issued from 1867 to 1880 was $8,063,355. The amount of nickel coin 
issued up to 1880 was $8,841,487; and of copper, $1,653,106. There is no 
gold coin in circulation, and very little of silver. As bank checks are not 
habitually used in business transactions, trade suffers somewhat for a lack of 
the circulating medium. Its value fluctuates, and it has also depreciated in the 
past few years. The unit of measure of Brazilian money is the mi/reis, of the 
value in gold of $0.546. Its value in paper is now about forty-two cents. 
The milreis is expressed in figures thus: 1000 (one thousand reis); on the 
same principle as it would be for us in the United States to express the dollar 
in mills. Half a milreis ( 500 reis) is written: $500; equivalent to. say twenty- 
one cents. The Parliament is not restricted as to the issue of paper money. 
However, a conservative policy appears to be pursued in this regard, and it can 
be said with truth, that Brazil is punctual in the payment of the interest on 
the public debt. 


REFUNDING THE FRENCH DEBT.—A recent number of the Zconomiste Fran- 
gais discussed the subject of converting the five per cents. into securities 
bearing a lower rate. The author, M, Leroy Beaulieu, takes the ground 
that the conversion of the five per cents. at four and a-half per cent. is not 
only a duty, but a necessity. He shows that the inevitable deficit in the 
ordinary revenues of the French Government must be from §$ 30,000,000 to 
$ 40,000,000 ; that this cannot be made up from economies in the collec- 
tion and expenditure of the revenues, because the latter includes such 
charges as the administration of the postal and telegraphic systems, the to— 
bacco and powder factories, and the forests; that, as conversion must come, 
the credit of the Government and the security of the money market require 
that it should come now, and, finally, that there is not so much danger 
politically in effecting it now as later, on the eve of a National election. 
He also predicts a heavy loan, if the de Freycinet plan of public improve- 
ments is to be carried out, and declares that a new loan would be almost 
disastrously affected by a failure to reduce interest now That the moment 
for the operation is unfavorable, compared with four or five years since, is 
true, but it is not so unfavorable as it would be two years hence, 
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WALTER W. CONCKLIN, who died in New York on the 8th of May, is 
said to have been the oldest merchant on the west side of the city. He 
was born in New York on March 2, 1798. In 1820 Mr. Concklin established 
himself in the wholesale grocery and provision trade, in which he continued 
until 1855 After leaving his business Mr. Concklin was elected President 
of the Irving Savings Institution, in which capacity he continued until 1877, 
when he was succeeded by John Castree. Mr. Concklin, a year afterward, 
again took the office and held it until 1879, when he was made Treasurer 
and Mr. Castree President. He held the position of Treasurer up to the 
time of his death. 


CHARLES B. HALL, whose death occurred last month, was the well-known 
and much-respected President of the Boston National Bank. Mr. Hall was 
born in New Hampshire in 1815, but early in life moved to Haverhill in Massa- 
chusetts, from which town he was scnt to the Legislature for two terms, From 
1848 to 1853 he was State Treasurer, but in the latter year when the Boston 
Bank was established, he was chosen Cashier, which office he retained until 
he was chosen its President a number of years ago. For several years Mr. 
Hall was President of the National Bankers’ Association. He also held other 
responsible positions. 

SAMUEL B. RINDGE, President of the Charles River National Bank, was 
also a well-known Boston merchant, a member of the firm of Parker, Wilder 
& Co, He was born in 1820, came to Boston in 1836, and entered as a boy 
the business wlth which he was identified to the day of his death. In 1847 he 
was admitted to the firm. Mr. Rindge was engaged in a number of business 
enterprises outside the firm, and was largely interested in railroads, steamboat 
lines, manufacturing and banking. He was President of the Charles River 
National Bank. 


JOHN SHIPPEN was born in Chester county, on the 13th of August, 1796, 
springing from old Quaker stock. He was a surveyor in his earlier years, and 
surveyed Clarion and several adjoining counties, laying out Shippensville, and 
erecting a furnace there which he was engaged several years in running. He went 
to Pottsville in 1829, and in March, 1831, became the second President of the 
Miners’ Bank of that city. The institution was then on the verge of insolv- 
ency, but under his conservative management during the fifty-one years he 
was President it became one of the weaithiest National banks in the interior 
of the State. He started with a salary of $600, and, though in later years 
‘ this sum was increased, he never would allow it to reach the high figures he 
was frequently offered. On the first of June, 1882, he voluntarily retired from 
the trust he had so long and faithfully administered. 


THOMAS SMITH, ex-President of the Bank of North America, Philadelphia, 
had been identified with that institution for twenty-three years. He was born 
in 1818, and began life as a clerk in a flour and grocery store. On reaching 
his majority he became a partner of his employer. and remained in business 
until the breaking out uf the war in 1860, when he was elected President 
of the Bank of North America. He was the seventh president, the first 
being Thomas Willing, who was elected in 1781. Both as a merchant and 
a banker, Mr. Smith was noted for unswerving integrity, punctuality and 
tireless devotion to business and the interests of those with whom he had 


financial dealings. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from May No., page 879.) 


No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Capital. i 
2934 Citizens’ National Bank......... James Compton, f 
Fergus Falls, MINN. C. C. Warfield. $75,000 i 
2935 First National Bank............ Homer D. Walrath, iE 
Watertown, DAKOTA. Samuel B. Sheldon. _— 50,000 a 
2936 First National Bank............ Lew E. Darrow, fh 
Corning, lowa. Chas. C. Norton. 50,000 \ 
2937. First National Bank.......... .. Jasper L. Vaughn, t 
Brownwood, TExXas. Brooke Smith. 75,000 1) 
2938 Los Angeles National Bank.... George H. Bonebrake, | 
Los Angeles, CAL. F. C. Howes. 100,000 i} 
2939 Ennis National Bank........... Joseph Baldridge, 1 
Ennis, TEXAS. Mark Latimer. 100,000 {i 
2940 First National Bank.......... .. Henry Greathouse, i 
Decatur, TEXAS, John W. Walden. 50,000 ¥ 
2941 First National Bank...... ..-+.. George L. Ordway, | i 
Pierre, DAKOTA. William G. Nixon. 50,000 hh 
2942 Logan National Bank........... Samuel Taylor, Hi 
West Liberty, OHIO. Frank P. Taylor. 50,000 1 
2943 Nat’l German-American Bank.. Walter Mann, i 
St. Paul, MINN. Gustave Willius. 2,000,000 
29044 Big Rapids National Bank...... Daniel F. Comstock, 
Big Rapids, MICH. Chester W. Comstock. 100,000 
2945 Aurora National Bank.......... Orin D. Howell, 
Aurora, ILL. Wm. 5S. Beaupre. 100,000 
2946 City National Bank............ John B. Woods, 
Akron, OHIo. Geo. W. Weeks. 100,000 
2947 First National Bank ............ Cornelius G. Linington, 
Union, OREGON. William T. Wright. 50,000 
2948 First National Bank............ Henry Landes, 
Port Townsend, W. T. Robert C. Hill. 50,000 
2949 Exchange National Bank....... J. A. Carroll, 
Denton, TEXAS, John J. Gannon. 50,000 
2950 Clement National Bank......... Charles Clement, 
Rutland, VT. Percival W. Clement. 100,000 
2951 Peru National Bank ............ Joel W. Hopkins, 
Peru, ILL. Henry Ream. 50,000 
2952 First National Bank............ Willis Brown, 
Seneca, KANSAS. George E. Black. 50,000 
2953 Merchants’ National Bank....... Samuel F. Cooper, 
Grinnell, lowa. George H. Hamlin, 50,000 
2954 First National Bank............ Jackson Cotton, 
Sabetha, Kansas. Charles E. Clarkson. 50,000 
2955 First National Bank............. James M., Irwin, 
Tecumseh, NEB. William A. Wolf, 50,000 
2956 Cleveland National Bank....... Sidney S. Warner, 
Cleveland, OHIO. P, M. Spencer. 350,000 
2957. First National Bank............. Charles A. Lyerly, 
Meridian, Miss. C. W. Robinson. 50,000 


2958 Drovers’ & Mech. National Bank. Nathan F. Burnham, 
York, PENN. Jesse V. Giesey. 100,000 
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(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 881.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier ana N. Y. Correspondent. 

CaL.... San Francisco.. Crocker,Woolworth &@Co, «naw cwennees 

DAKOTA Blunt ......... Hughes County Bank.... we ee eee e nee 

Waite & Garvin. First National Bank, Chicago. 

a First National Bank...... Chemical National Bank. 
$50,000 George L. Ordway, Pr. William G. Nixon, Cas. 

«  .. Vermillion..... Clay County Bank....... Chemical National Bank, 
(Downing & Lumley) .......-.+6. 

re a Aurora National Bank . Central National Bank. 

$ 100,000 Orrin D. Howell, Pr. William S. Beaupre, Cas. 
o. . xo Semeccendone 0 eee ete ee 
$ 50,000 Joel W. Hopkins, Pr. Henry Ream, Cas. 
InD .... Huntingburg .. Huntingburg Bank....... «= ween weseeees 
Herman Rothert, Pr, Daniel Reutepohler, Cas. 

Iowa... Cedar Rapids.. Cedar Rapids Sav. Bank... = =e caneeeeecees 

$50,000 John T. Hamilton, Pr. John M. Dinwiddie, Cas. 
a PRE UME MEERcccccs  =«_—s—sC«d¥':«. eS 08008000 

$ 50,000 Lew E. Darrow, Pr. Charles C. Norton, Cas. 
o: Redes Merchants’National Bank, ==... see eee. 

$50,000 Samuel F. Cooper, Pr. George H. Hamlin, Cas. 

Kansas, Burdenville .... Brooks Bros..... i eee Gilman, Son & Co. 
SS ce wes Robinson & Goodrich .... Bank North America. 
ae: —i“( RES First National Bank......  (|<«._—3«_eccccccccees 

$ 50 Jackson Cotton, Pr. Charles E. Clarkson, Cas. 
«  ., Sedgwick City... Sedgwick City Bank...... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 
ee Pee CE Mo cckc ----- | e8evessccene 

$ 50,000 Willis Brown, Pr. George E. Black, Cas. 
eee), = Na AGES Harpster & Aigler....... National Park Bank. 

SP Elizabethtown . Bankof Elizabethtown... = = = ———.. see eee 

Micu... Big Rapids .... Big Rapids National Bank Hanover National Bank. 

$ 100,000 Daniel F. Comstock, }y. Chester W. Comstock, Cas. 

MINN... Fergus Falls... Citizens’ National Bank .. Central Nat’l B’k, Phzla, 

$ 75,000 James Compton, Pr. Charles C. Warfield, Cas. 

Miss. .. Meridian....... fl eee 

— Charles A. Lyerly, Pr. C. W. Robinson, Cas. 

Mo..... Kansas City.... Foster, Crouse & Co. ... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 

» ., Oak Grove..... Bank of Oak Grove...... Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 
S. D. Hulse, Pr. C. T. McCoun, Cas. 
» .. Pleasant Hill... Citizens’ Bank. . (Ww. H. Bohart.) Bank North America. 

NEB.... Battle Creek... Farmers & Beet Bank. Kountze Brothers. 
& Sy Sn ks oeewd Commercial Bank.: (I. B. Donaldson.) Kountze Brothers, 
— Meek, McCorkle & Briggs. Corbin Banking Co. 
w ,. Tecumseh...... SS i i ee I Ie 

$ 50,000 James M. Irwin, Pr. ata A. Wolf, Cas. 
A ae Bank of Durham......... mp. & Tra. National Bank. 
(W. T. Blackwell.) P. A. ‘Wiley. Cas. 
e .. S@lisbury...... EE ciictecse °° 7 * Seeeeeeeecy. 
«  .. Statesville...... William J. Coite......... National Park Bank. 
OHIO... Cleveland ..... Capvenes Deeemel Desk, = nk cece coccen 
$350,000 Sidney S. Warren, Pr. P. M. Spencer, Cas. 
OREGON Union......... ee I hike: >: Sena bees 
$ 50,000 C. G. Linington, Pr. William T. Wright, Cas. 
a ER ee Drovers’ & Mechanics’ Nat’]B’k. ............ 


$ 100,000 Nathan F. Burnham, Pr. Jesse V. Giesey, Cas. 
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N. Y. Correspondent and Cashieo. 


Texas.. Brownwood.... First National Bank..... «= cenesseeseee 
$75,000 Jasper L. Vaughn, Pr. Brooke Smith, Cas. 
u Decatur........ Pate Gen iccces.- os Sosa tw cone 
50,000 Henry Greathouse, Pr. John W. Walden, Cas. 
a BRE, « o ccwsves | TREES ae Oe ERED 
$ 100,000 Joseph Baldridge, Pr. Mark Latimer, Cas. 
Weicees eee eee ee 


100,000 





. 


CHANGES OF PRES 


Charles Clement, Pr. Percival W. Clement, Cas. 


IDENT AND CASHIER. 


( Monthly List, continued from May No., page 880.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. 


ARIZ... First National Bank, Tucson.. J. C. Handy, Pr........ 
CAL.... First National Gold Bank, D, Callaghan, Pr....... 
“tac San Francisco. a Nay A. Low, V. P. 

w _,, Fresno Co. Bank, Fresno...... y * Blasingame, Cas... 
a _.. Union National Bank, Oakland r West Martin, V. P.. 
CoL.... City Bank, Leadville .......... Cy es I Pec i dvces 
DaKora Citizens’ perry Nome nc. F ages": William Brearton, Cas.. 
Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Valley City. Allyn Warner, Cas...... 


Se cece Nat’l Exchange B’k, Augusta .. Charles E. Coffin, 4.C.. 
» ., Central R. R. Bank, Savannah, William P. Raoul, Pr... 
| Se Drover’s National Bank, A. D. Lami, FF. ecw 
Chicago? W. H. Brintnall, Cas.... 
« ., Third National Bank, {| John Gregory, eee 
Bloomington { Frank L. Bunn, 4. C.... 
«  ., First National Bank, - John Greer, V. apa 
Hoopeston. E. C. Griffith, 4. C..... 
IND .... First National og Columbus L. K. Ong, Cas er ere 
w ., Lafayette National Bank, 
Tali John Bixler, V. B........ 
Iowa... Merchants’ National Bank, , 
+, lag on ‘ M. A. Higley, Pr....... 
@ oo MEE CE GRRGRIOG.. ccc cccces M. M. Crookshank, P>.. 
« .. First National Bank, Lyons.... David Joyce, V. P...... 
«  .. Citizens’ Bank, Perry.......... aD, J. Femeee, COR. ccce. 
Jackson Cotton, Pr...... 
KANSAS. Sabetha State Bank ......... G. H. Adams, V. P...... 
(Cc. zz. Clarkson, Cas..... 
rs Bonebrake, LR OOe 
« _.. Central Bank, Topeka ...... C. C. Wheeler, V. P.. 
Edwin Knowles, Cas.. 
ae German Nat’! B’k, Louisville .. Henry W. Bohmer, Cas. 
So oe N. O. Canal and Banking Co. 
New Orleane Edward Toby, Cas...... 
MAINE. . First National Bank, Fairfield.. Henry L. Kelley, Cas... . 
Mass.. Boston National Bank......... James H. Bouvé, Pr..... 


w .. Massachusetts National Bank, ; Edward Whitney, xe 
Boston. 1 Charles W. Perkins, A. C. 

a .. Mass. Loan & Trust Co., 4 Stephen M. Crosby, Pr.. 
Boston. } Frank W. Revaclas, Tr. 


o- os fae eS ee: . N. L. Johnson, P....... 
w _.. Charles River Nat’] Bank 7) ‘ ; 
Cambridge. . David B. Flint, Py...... 


* Deceased. 


in place of 
P, R. Tully. 
R. C. Woolworth. 


. D. Callaghan. 


Cc. C. Howell. 
— Wilkinson. 


“eee eeee 


E. P. Alexander. 


W. H. Brintnall. 
H. G. Brainerd. 


“eee eenee 


R. D. Stephens.* 


C. J. Stevens. 
J. P. Gage.* 
A. T. Pearson. 


E. Knowles. 
C. C. Wheeler. 


me . Francis. 
H, Vissman. 


J. B. Montreuil. 


E. G. Pratt. 
C. B. Hall.* 


S. M. Crosby. 
H. Wadsworth.* 


S. B. Rindge.* 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
Micu... First Nat’l B’k, Kalamazoo.... F. A. Smith; Cas........ F. J. Henry. 
MINN... Citizens’ Bank, Northfield...... M. W. Skinner, Pr...... S. P. Stewart. 
ae Bank of Commerce, St. Louis.. W. H. Thompson, /... C. B. Burnham. 
«  ,. Continental Bank, e oe GChepies W. Balen, 4.6. cvcccces 
«  .. Provident Sav. Inst., ” .. James S. Garland, V. P.. W. H. Thompson, 
«  .. Bank of Pleasant Hill.......... a a Vokes  -.evescdes 
NEB.... First National Bank, Tes Pa Bees,  . addanege 
Central City. | J. B. Lazear, Cas. ...... = seccceee 
Pa iPescds ~ saneeess 
N. J.... Vineland National Bank..... } fa CTC ios = caneevec 
Pn MS ecsecs  . eewnense 
N. Y.... Adams National Bank......... A ea ee ee 
«  .. National Bank of Auburn ..... , . Pi cse 2  whentees 
« .. First National Bank, Greenport D. G. Floyd, Pr........ G. S. Adams, 


#  .. First National Bank, Nunda. ; WY Robinsow” og P. es 4 ae 


w .. First National Bank, Wellsville. F. H. Furman, Cas...... (Not Farman.) 
N. C... National Bank of Greensboro... Neil Ellington, Cas...... J. A. Gray. 

« .. State National Bank, Raleigh.. E. R. Stamps, Pr....... Mrs. M,C, Williams 

; * 
Outo... First National Bank, Cadiz.. ! Walter Craie PP velista tenon 

«  .. First National Bank,Chillicothe Edw. R. McKee, Cas..... J. D. Madeira. 

w .,. Portsmouth National Bank.... M. R. Tewksbury, V. P.. H. R. Tracy. 
OREGON First National Bank ( Levi Ankeny, P....... - D, P. Thompson. 

Baker City.) J. H. Parker, V. Po... esse seee 
PENN... People’s Savings Institution, { Alfred Short, Pr........ J. Ronnald. 
North East.) B. C. Spooner, 7y7......- W. A. Grimshaw. 

» .. Parkesburg National Bank,.... M. F. Hamill, Cas....... R, A. Futhey. 

TENN .. East Tennessee Nat’! Bank, j ON tp Ee 
Knoxville.) J. L. Glover, Cas........ R. C. Jackson. 

# .. Mechanics’ Nat’]B’k, 4 an we Poeces  *" eebesece 
Texas.. First National Bank, Belton.. H.G. Nold, Cas........ R. H. Stewart. 
UTaH .. Utah National Bank, Ogden... L. B. Adams, VY. P...... =... ee ee 
WaASH’N First National Bank, Yakima... Edward Whitson, V. P. and Cas, 

W. Va.. Bank of Huntington .......... James K. Oney, Cas..... R, T. Oney. 
Wis.... First National Bank, Superior. James Barden, V. P..... = ........ 
* Deceased. 








CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 883.) 


NEW YORK CITY...... Manhattan Company Bank; removed to 41 and 43 Wall St. 
" " w .,... H. K, Burras & Co.; removed to 7 Wall Street. 
u " o ....H, T, Carey & Co.; dissolved. H.T. Carey continues. 
” " « .... Closson & Hays; removed to 11 Pine Street. 
” u w .... Davis & Tileston; now Davis, Tileston & Co. 
" ” w .... Delafield & Fitch; now William Fitch & Co. 
u u « .... Dickinson Bros. & Brugere; removed to 48 Exchange Place. 
MW " w .... A, W. Durkee & Co.; removed to 55 Broadway. 
" " w .,, Earl & Dayton; admit Alfred H. Muir. 
. u w .... Eells & Phipps; now Eells, Phipps & Co. 
u uw w .... W. H. Goadby & Co.; removed to 8 Wall Street. 
u u o .... Harris & Seaver; now Ellis & Seaver. 
” ” # .... Jesup, Paton & Co.; John B. Dumont retires. 
u " w ....H, Kennedy; removed to 68 Broadway. 
" u » .... Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne, removed to 5 and 7 South 


illiam Street. 


_ 
= 
= 


.... Lounsbery & Haggin; removed to Mills Building. 
" “ w ..,. Martin & Runyon; removed to 100 Broadway, 
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NEW YORK CITY...... Joseph U. Orvis & Co.; admit Edwin W. Orvis. 
” u w .... Proudfit & Redmond; dissolved. 
" ” # .... George S. Scott & Co.; removed to Mills Building. 
u u w ,... Shoemaker & Dillon; now Shoemaker, Dillon & Co. 
Richard G. Murphy admitted. 
u u w .... Alexander Smith & Co.; removed to 58 Wall Street. 
“ ” w ....C. F. Timpson & Co.; removed to 66 Exchange Place. 
DAKOTA Lisbon.... .... Ransom County Bank (Frank Allen’s Sons); now Adams 
Freese. 
» .. Watertown .... Codington County Bank; now First National Bank. Same 
officers. $50,000 
ae Savannah...... Henry Hull & Co.; succeeded by Chas. H. Olmstead & Co 
Iowa... Corning....... George W. Frank & Darrow; succeeded by First Nat’! Bank. 
« .. Dyersville...... G. F. Ball; succeeded, May 1, by G. L. Tisdale & Co., as 
; Farmers & Traders’ Bank. 
# .. Sioux Rapids.. Hoskins & Toy; dissolved. 
” . Webster City.. B. F. Miller, Son & Co.; now Miller & Mattice. 
»  ., Winterset...... National Bank of Winterset ; name changed, April 18, to 
First National Bank. 
KAN.... El Dorado. .... Ellet & Frazier; now Ellet, Gardner & Frazier. 
« .. Independence.. Hull’s Banking Co.; now Citizens’ Bank. 
Sees aR John Harris & Co.; failed 
# ., Sabetha........ Sabetha State Bank; now First National Bank. Same 
officers. $50,000 
« .. Williamsburg.. Williamsburg Bank and J. W. Olson; combined as Finley 
& Olson. 
Mags... Boston.... ..«. Foote & French; admit George E. Gilbert. 
MICH... North Lansing. Eugene Angell; assigned and closed. 
O. os EE caeeve J. G. Townsend ; closed banking business. 
MINN... Breckenridge... Bank of Breckenridge; closed. 
# .. Murdock..... .. Andrus & Holdridge; now Holdridge and Britton. 
ee Bank of Perham; closed. 
are; rene German-American Bank; now National German-American 
Bank. Same Cashier. $2,000,000, 
Mo..... St. Louis...... William C. Little & Co.; Mitchell Scott retires. 
« .. Ash Grove..... J. F. G. Bentley; succeeded by Bank of Ash Grove. 
« .. Boonville...... Central National Bank; surplus, $100,000. Undivided 
profits, $ 127,023. 
# .. Edgerton....... Bohart. & F ield ; now Bank of Edgerton. 
w .. Lee’s Summit.. A. H. Powell; succeeded by R. B. George & Co. 
NEB.. . Hooper. . Lyman & Heimrich; now Lyman & Richards. 
« .. North Platte... H. N. Nichols & Co. : succeeded by W. E. Beach & Co. 
© ou MB ac ccces Harlan County Bank (George W. Burton); now Burton & 
Harvey. 
i Williams, Lyle & Marsh; now Williams, Lyle & Collins. 
N. M... Deming........ Bank of Deming (A. H. Raynolds) ; sold to Zollars, Raff 
& Co. 
0 er First National Bank; surplus, May 1, $1215. Undivided 
profits, $9086. 
an Ede cectes P. Mott; discontinued business. 
OS 26 BOE eece b6enes Neher & Calder; now Neher & Carpenter. 
ee ae ee es G. Parish Ogden & Co.; now Ceden, Calder & Co. 
OHIO..+- Akron......... City Bank; now City National Bank; same management. 
$ 100,000, 
«  .,. West Liberty .. Logan County Bank; now Logan National Bank. Same 
Officers. $ 50,000, : 
OREGON Portland....... Oregon & Washington Mortgage Savings B’k ; winding up. 
PENN... Clarendon..... Clarendon Bank; sold to D. L. Gerouid. 
w .. North East.. .. Short, Blaine & Co.; merged in People’s Savings Institution. 
Whi wane Norfolk........ Farmers’ Bank; surplus, $35,000 


WasH’N Port Townsend. Henry Landes; succeeded by First National Bank. Same 
management. $50,000 
OnT.... Amherstburg... Johnston Banking Co.; dissolved. Loftus Cuddy continues. 
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THE NUMBER OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS IN EACH 
STATE. 


The following statement shows the number of National banks organized from 
November Ist, 1882, to June Ist, 1883, arranged by States and Territories, with 
the amount of additional capital stock and circulation for each State. [This 
statement does not include new banks which have been organized to succeed 
banks whose corporate existence had expired. | 


States and No. of Capital 



















+ 
® 









see ar el Beale. Stock. Circulation. 
I 2 $ 100,000 $ 58,500 
ETT re I 100,000 —— 
i al 2 100,0CO0 13, 500 
SS ETAL TTR I 150,000 45,000 
SEL idbianisinwninnmimeninnanhdie 9 450,000 90,310 
ST Goksnbttinsistedackatncebe I 50,000 45,000 
I cik bethedsvcuniensiiesdiions 4 300, 000 101,240 
______ RSC Sy ae 9 809, 000 211,480 
TTT EN Ne PP II 960,000 227,130 
Ce hesiabes 5 335,000 144,000 
REP rata Pre 4 200, 000 22,490 
Minssachusetts ......ccccccccccse 2 252,000 45,000 
IO 6s atin eanatsinhidenind 3 250,000 63,000 
NE SR : 6 600,000 182,240 
PMIIID n cccnccseccvscsoeevess 2 102, 500 27,000 
SALT Ee I 250,000 76, 500 
EERE ee 4 2,625,000 29,250 
NE I a ee 8 605,000 242,990 
cP 2 103,000 63,000 
aes 10 525,000 112,460 
EY dthittininiinnndiipabdudulladabiticl 14 2,030,000 447,950 
PORRETIUNEER « odcccssvovescesecs 12 885,000 432,000 
SE ME victins vcréncdesssae I 225,000 135,000 
er Ne ; 9 850,000 138,600 
a tain cictailacstesiaatictinn I 100,000 gO, 000 
RAE ea aS ae 2 200,000 gO,000 
MIS  cnbnvtiovnes eanneveyence I 50,000 11,250 
PD cunhnnasaioacibendennes 3 150,000 51,740 
Washington Territory......... 3 150,000 18,000 
SII cnc caccrnssesupsetnetcsnsse 4 21C,000 43,000 
137 $ 13,707,500 $ 3,257,630 


SILVER COINAGE.—The compulsory coinage of $2,300,000 of silver each 


month is bearing its legitimate fruit in Texas. The buzzard dollars are re- 





ceived only at a discount at the banks, except when the latter are com- 
pelled to take them as legal tender for a debt. The currency of Texas 
has always been mainly metallic, and its gold coin is gradually disappear- 
ing, being driven out by the cheaper silver. This is the necessary result of 
silver inflation, and it is well if, Texas’ experience will convince Congress of 
the folly of the compulsory coinage law before the depreciation of the 
standard dollar becomes general, as it inevitably must if its coinage is con- 
tinued much longer.—Philadelphia Press. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


From bad to worse has been the course of nearly all branches of legiti- 
mate business the past month; and speculation has had up-hill work to stem 
the downward tendency of prices for most staples, in spite of easy money 
and big capitalists attempting to hold most of the speculative markets. It 
is true that the exchanges of most of the large cities, except in the East, 
have shown a gain over last May. But it must be remembered that last 
year’s volume of actual business was unusually light, owing to the short crops 
and light movement of produce to market. At the same time our merchants, 
especially in fancy goods, and even in fine staple goods, complain of duller 
trade than since 1877. Cotton goods are about the only textile manufactures 
that are selling, and woolens are extremely dull. Iron manufactures are so 
slow and weak that there is really no market for many kinds and little for 
any. The prospects of a long and bitter struggle between employers and em- 
ployed, after June first, may relieve an overloaded market from further ac- 
cumulations, but it will not increase demand, and only deepen and intensify 
the general depression. When we reduce the number of producers of one 
staple, we also reduce, at the same time, the number of consumers of all 
staples of life and of commerce, by which everybody is affected. 

Along with these unfavorable conditions in} our home trade and industries 
has come a turn in our balance of trade with Europe, by reason of the heavy 
return movement of our railroad stocks and bonds, at the same time that our 
exports have been falling off on account of speculation in our produce mar- 
kets. This has held our export staples generally above European markets, 
which are well supplied by home production or other exporting countries not 
cursed with clique manipulations. Hence, foreign exchange has advanced 
steadily on the demand for bills to pay for these returned securities until 
it has passed above the gold export basis. Instead, therefore, of gold im- 
ports, with a prospect of which we began this year, we have reached the op- 
posite condition soon after the first quarter. Over-speculation in the past, 
excessive railroad building, and over-issues of stocks and bonds which cannot 
pay their owners any income, together with distrust of our railroad mismanage- 
ment, have caused this returning tide of these securities from Europe, while 
present speculation in produce has prevented its natural movement outward to 
pay for them. . 

These are the conditions under which legitimate business is struggling to 
keep its head above water, while speculators are bulling and manipulating 
markets just as if the country was prosperous, and people had surplus money 
to invest or speculate with. Good crops, of which the prospects have materi- 
ally improved during May, will help the railroads and may stop the present 
demoralization and decline in their stocks, so soon as abundant harvests are 
assured; but it will hardly do to look for any great or permanent reaction 
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until our manufacturing and commercial classes are prosperous again. Even 
then it will be very doubtful, under existing railroad mismanagement, over- 
capitalization and over railroad construction. The securities now coming home 
from Europe are quite as likely to stay as those which American investors 
have been pouring into Wall Street in a steady stream for a year past. 

The first two years of our last prosperous period beginning with 1878, 
and possibly the third year, were on a sound basis, as the depression from 
1873 to 1877, inclusive, had carried us below real values. But the last half 
of the past five-years’ boom has been as fictitious inflation as was the last 
half of the five-years’ boom ten years before, which wound up with 1873. 
The only difference in our favor now, and it may be a saving one, is that 
we are now on a solid specie basis, while we were then on an _ inflated 
money, as well as speculative, basis. 

Thanks to the Governor, one of the most dangerous of the many bad 
bills passed by the last Legislature has been killed; and he has scotched 
the first attempt made in the interest of speculators in, and manufacturers of, 
railroad securities, to lay their hands on the savings of the workingmen as 
they had already on their wages. This was the Page bill, whose object 
was to make in the Savings banks, a market for securities which the public 
will not buy, and which the big Wall-Street speculators cannot, but want 
very badly to sell. 

As to the course of speculation the past month, it has been for the most 
part bullish on the entire grain list, led by wheat, of which a Chicago 
clique took on some eight to ten million bushels early in April, and a New 
York syndicate as much more in May, on belief that the next crop would be 
badly short. Since then crop prospects have improved, here and in Europe, 
notwithstanding all bull stories of damage, while stocks have accumulated 
both there and here, until it is now believed the clique made a mistake, and 
want to unload on the public who refuse to buy; and, unless shippers come 
in and take grain more freely, or new accidents happen to crops, manipulation 
alone, on a large short interest, can save the cliques a heavy loss; and even 
that is likely to be fatal to them, as it was a year ago. 

Corn has sympathized but has not been a speculative favorite, as there 
was no meuipulation in that market except to get it down to buy it cheaper, 
believing in higher prices on its merits before another crop will be avail- 
able. Oats have been held up by a Peoria clique on a short interest in June 
and July, and corn has helped them ; but they are relatively considerably higher 
than corn, with prospects of an enormous crop of both these cereals this year. 
The provision, or hog-product, markets have remained under the control of the 
same clique who obtained it in January, and have been trying ever since to 
get out, without success. They have been able, however, to hold up one of 
the most rotten deals ever conceived so long only by money power, in which 
they have been helped by the relatively far higher prices of hogs than corn ; 
for by keeping up the former, on the fictitious price of products, the cliques 
have encouraged the farmers to hold back their hogs and feed them all the 
corn they could profitably, as corn nets farmers nearly fifty per cent. more in 
shape of hogs. This has made the supply in market light for April and May, 
and tended to create the impression that the supply was light. This is not 
so, as there are twenty-five per cent. more hogs in the country than a year 
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ago; and instead of coming to market weighing 200 to 230 pounds as last 
year, during April and May, they will come in June and later this year weigh- 
ing 250 and 300 pounds. Hence the longer the load is held, at these prices, 
without home or export demand, the worse will be the break and loss when 
it comes, 

Cotton has had a May boom, and the first of this crop, on a short interest 
and a stronger position in Liverpool, caused by its waiting for usual supplies, 
until the Continent of Europe had taken between 100,000 and 200,000 bales 
more from our Southern ports than expected, and left Liverpool and New 
York stocks that much short of a year ago. The advance has been in good 
part held on this situation, and is likely to be held till next crop prospects 
(which are now only fair to good) are better assured. 

Petroleum has been ‘‘ milked” again by the company that controls it, going 
down to near ninety cents early in the month on new developments in the 
new Forest County field, on which a large short interest was created; after 
which three new wells were reported to be ‘‘dry holes,” and the price was 
~worked up until $1.05 was touched, when the frightened shorts covered and 
the market eased back after the outsiders had gone long on ‘‘ points” given 
out by the bulls of $1.30 oil this month. On the 29th of the month, how- 
ever, the price was again advanced to $1.12. 

Coffee has been an exception to the bull speculative markets and dairy prod- 
ucts another. The former had been bulled by a clique in Rio de Janeiro, 
Havre and the United States on belief in a short crop; but receipts kept up 
beyond all expectation at Rio until the bulls became alarmed and undertook to 
unload when a heavy drop—not apparently over—followed. 

The decline in dairy products was the usual one from old crop to new crop. 
It has come later than usual as the season and flush of feed and receipts have 
been fifteen to twenty days late, and the summer basis of values is not yet 
reached, on cheese at least, though butter is on an average of other years in 
spite of its weakness. 

There have been few outside influences affecting prices that have not been 
based on the weather, and manipulation based on crop prospects. The amount 
of ‘*crop missionary” work done by the bulls has never been equaled and 
never has there been such a conflict of reports, all more or less tinctured with 
the prevailing bull speculation. This is still being done; but the tendency of 
prices as a whole, and in most cases, seems still lower, unless new accidents 
happen to growing crops. 

The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows : 


1883. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
May — §..+ $315,507,400 . $55,769,100 . $20,077,600 . $ 296,970,300 . $16,233,600 . $1,604,125 
‘¢ 12... 315,451,000 . 60,022,000 . 20,881,100 . 303,597,100 . 16,238,400 ° 5,003,825 
‘¢ 19... 317,828,000 . 60,558,900 . 21,975,100 . 307,093,500 . 16,151,100 _ 5,760,625 


“ 26... 316,281,500 . 62,826,800 . 23,758,300 . 309,630,800 . 15,994,400 . 9 177,400 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
April 28....... $ 142,925,600 .... $5,046,900 .... $3,555,300 .... $83,481,400 .... $ 30,186,200 
MAY g..ccccs 144,560,;800 ..++ 4,947,600 .... 3,728,300 .... 85,183,600 .... 30,265,000 

eS BBiessede 144,962,800 .... 4,685,000 .... 3,872,400 .... 85,998,100 .... 30,088,400 

O°" BBveceaes 144,622,300 .... 4,610,800 .... 3,865,600 .++. 85,897,500 ..+- 29,870,200 


4 2B.se.... 144,416,100 .... 4,769,900 «+++ 4,179,600 .... 85,235,500 .... 29,895,900 
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The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
$75,292,485 eoee $18,334,976 --.+ $66,821,372 «++ $9,751,501 
75,053,722 sone 18,753,345 eee» 67,296,834 jede 957651950 
75,566,706 -s++ 19,154,680 sees 68,266,898 sees 91755,800 
765118,35t .... 19,896,275 o+++  €95514,188 tee 917357942 


We append the usual quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


QUOTATIONS : May 5. May 14. May 22. May 29. 
U. S. 5s, 1881, Cont... 103 ° 103 “ 102%. 102% 
U.S. 43s, 1891, Coup. 113 aa 113 a 113 is 113% 
U.S. 48, 1907, Coup... 119% .. 119% .. 119% .. 119% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 83% .. 82% .. 81% .. 824 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 122% .. ae 120% .. 121\% 

r100% .. 109% -- 108%. 107% 

Chicago & Rock Island ae ae 121%. 122 
New Jersey Central... 77% 77% oe 77% oe 78% 
Del, , Lack. & West.... 127% .. 124% + 122% « 123% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 110 oe 109 oe 109 oe 107 
TROREEER veces ccocesece 54% .. 53% :- g2%.. 52% 
North Western 134% .. 13256 +. 129% .. 128% 
Pacific Mail.......... 41% .. 41 os 41%... 4q42.—Ci« 
Erie. cccscsccccecceses 36% .. 35% -. 34%: 34% 
DASOOTS 00cccccccce Oe. «2. ee... 6 ee 5 @s% 
Call Loans.....eseees- 3@4 + 34 @4 »« 2 @2%.. 3 @4 
Bills on London....... 4-82%.@4.84%.. 4.83@4.86%.. 4.84% @4.88  4.843/@4.88 
Treasury balances,coin $116,519,586.. $115,640,436.- $114,368,709 .. $113,542,353 

Do. do. cur. $7,201,126 .. $ 7,571,052 .- $7,646,301 .. $7,758,541 


DEATHS. 


Apams.—On April 23, aged sixty-eight years, GROSVENOR S. ADAMS, Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Greenport, N. Y. 

BELKNAP.—On May 22, aged about fifty years, THOMAS BELKNAP, Vice- 
President of the First National Bank of Tucson, Arizona. 

GRANNIS.—On May 1to9, aged seventy-three years, T. O. GRANNIS, of 
Utica, N. Y. 

HALL.—On May 8, aged sixty-seven years, CHARLES B. HALL, President of 
the Boston National Bank, Mass. 

HvuL_t.—On April 26, HENRY HULL, of Henry Hull & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

HENDERSON.—On March 19, aged seventy years, ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 
President of the First National Bank of Cadiz, Ohio. 

MACKEY.—On May 18, aged seventy-two years, JEREMY MACKEY, Cashier of 
he Stroudsburg Bank, Penn. | 

RINDGE.—On May 3, aged sixty-four years, SAMUEL B, RINDGE, President 
of the Charles River National Bank of Cambridge, Mass. 

SMITH.—On May 20, aged sixiy-nine years, THOMAS SMITH, for nearly a 
quarter of a century President of the Bank of North America, at Phila- 
delphia. | 

WarD.—On May 25, aged fifty-seven years, ISRAEL K. WARD, Cashier of 
the Second National Bank of New Haven, Conn. 
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